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NEW YEAR GREETING-AN ACROSTIC 


COMPILED FROM THE WRITINGS OF BULWER-LYTTON FOR THIS NUMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


By AGNES DEAN CAMERON 
Principal of South Park School 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


_— the landscape lay the hazy rime of Winter’s dawning day. 


—— The New Timon. 
at 


E who has genius without patience and energy might as well have no genius at all. 


— Caxtontana. 
st 
FRESH mind keeps the body fresh; take in the ideas of the day, drain off those of 
yesterday. “a — Kenelm Chillingly 
oor interest must not be the guide; when interests clash, majorities decide. 
— King Arthur. 
a ; 
ERHAPS, as the Creator looks down on this world, He beholds nothing so beautiful as 
the pure heart of a simple, loving child. i. —HMy Novel. 


a seem abroad to see, to feel, to hear the new life flushing through the virgin year. 
e — The New Timon. 


OBODY now-a-days can maintain the right divine of a single royal family to impose 


itself upon a nation. a —— The Parisians. 
VERY man of sound brain whom you meet, knows something worth knowing better 

than yourself. * — Caxtoniana. 

_ makes the man. si — Mone. 


ET there is more mystery in the growth of a blade of grass than in a wizard’s mirror or 


the feats of a spirit medium. —— Kenelm Chillingly. 
& 
ARTH, too, with all its fenced gardens and embattled walls, all its landmarks of churlish 
ownership, is ours, too, by right of eye. — What Will He Do With It? 
& 
A™ at the highest, and at least you soar. — Caxtoniana. 
& 
EGARDLESS of what Laws and Kings and States may be, wise men in earnest can be 
always free. — King Arthur. 
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OR in life as in whist: Hope nothing from the way cards may be dealt you. Play the 


cards, whatever they be, to the best of your skill. — Caxtoniana. 
wt 
EALLY, I doubt if any man can be called “old” as long as he is an early riser, and an 
early walker. — The Caxtons. 
Je 
THE world is a battle-field in which the worst wounded are the deserters. 
a in — Kenelm Chillingl. 


EASURLESS sky and the unnumbered stars are equally granted to king and beggar. 
— What Will He Do Witb It? 


, & 
HEN rouse thyself. Life is the verb “To Do!” — St. Stephen's. 
& 


OW I,still remember the Winter evenings you used to pass at our fireside—the mistletoe- 
bough at Christmas — the pleasant game at Blind-Man’s Bluff and Hunt the Slipper! 
— Not So Bad As We Seem. 


& 
QUALITY? Equality would be fatal. If there were no penury and no pain what 
would become of fortitude? — My Novel. 
& 
OTHING is so contagious as enthusiasm. — Last Days of Pompeii. 
& 
ND surely and without doubt there will be efforts and duties for us above as there have 
been below. ™ — Ernest Maltravers. 


HEN realize a victory greater than those of the Ceasars—a victory over yourself ! 
— Rien3t. 
: & 
BELIEVE that a good man does good unconsciously merely by the act of living. 
— Kenelm Chillingly. 


& 
H, if thou art strong and he is weak, descend from thy strength and enter into his 
weakness. — My Novel. 
& 
OW, benevolence is your only cure for a morbid nature. — Godolphin. 
& 


MAN’S business has a deal to do with his manner of thinking. 
A 2 — What Will He Do Witb It? 


ET us all realize that there is nothing so exalted, or so divine, as a great and brave spirit 
working out its end through every earthly obstacle and evil; watching through the utter 
‘darkness, and steadily defying the phantoms. — The Disowned. 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT received 
more votes than McKinley; Judge 
Parker, less than Bryan. The Roos- 


evelt plurality of more than two millions * 


could not have been overcome even if 
Judge Parker had polled the full strength 
of his party. The. enormous stay-at- 
home democratic vote, quite as much as 
the active republican vote, was a vote of 
confidence in Theodore Roosevelt. 

With this emphatic endorsement .of 
himself and the ideals which he is under- 
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MAGAZINE 


No. 4. 


stood to stand for, the president practi- 
cally begins with the last session of the 
fifty-eighth congress his untrammeled 
service in the presidency. Up to now 
he:has:been the executor of the McKin- 
ley policies; he is free hereafter to be 
president on his own account. His 


“message to congress, published on Tues- 


day, December 6, was his first formal 
public statement of his administrative 
policies since he received the people’s 
direct commission to the presidency. 





THE MEMBERS 
ANNAPOLIS ELEVEN 


OF THE WEST POINT FOOTBALL TEAM, VICTORS 


OVER THE 


IN THE ARMY AND NAVY GAME PLAYED NOVEMBER 


26, AT PHILADELPHIA—THE PLAYERS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: 
TORNEY, ERWIN, HAMMOND, GILLESPIE, GAREY, HILL, SEA- 
GRAVE, DOE, PRINCE, TIPTON, METTLER 


Photograph by the National Press Association 








PRINCE FUSHIMI, ADOPTED BROTHER OF THE JAPANESE EMPEROR, WHO LATELY 
VISITED WASHINGTON’S TOMB AT MT. VERNON AND PLANTED A JAPANESE 
MAPLE THERE.—OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE PRINCE LEAVING HIS STEAMER 
AT SAN FRANCISCO.— HE HAS SEEN THE WORLD’S FAIR AND 
SEVERAL OF OUR PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by the National Press Association 


This message is solid and conserva- the directors of great corporations, that 
tive. If it strikes any one note with they must manage these institutions, 
especial force, it is a note of warning to which have their existence by public 
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JUSTICE BREWER OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT (IN BLACK COAT) 
AND JUDGE THAYER OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT,—A SNAP- 
SHOT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


favor, ‘“‘with due regard to the interests 
of the public as a whole.’’ Especially 
does he declare his purpose to enforce 
to the utmost the laws forbidding all 
rebates. And in this connection he sig- 
nificantly adds: ‘‘The government must 


in increasing degree supervise and regu- 
late the workings of the railways engaged 
in interstate commerce; and such in- 
creased supervision is the only alterna- 
tive to an increase of the present evils 
on the one hand, or a still more radical 
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policy’’—presumably Mr. Bryan’s state 
ownership scheme or some other social- 
istic undertaking—‘‘on the other.’’ 
Significant, also, in view of recently 
published statements by Thomas W. 
Lawson and others, that the funds of 
some of the great eastern insurance 
companies are controlled, for speculative 
purposes, by the masters of ‘‘frenzied 
finance,’’ is this paragraph tacked onto 











the president’s chapter dealing with the 
bureau of corporations: 

‘The business of insurance vitally 
affects the great mass of the people 
of the United States and is national 
and not local in its application. It 
involves a multitude of transac- 
tions among the people of the 
different states and between Ameri- 
can companies and foreign govern- 


THE PRESIDENT TAKING PART IN THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW PAROCHIAL 
BUILDINGS OF ST. PATRICK’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WASHINGTON, 
ON NOVEMBER 20.—CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP IRELAND AND 
OTHER CHURCH AND CIVIC CELEBRITIES WERE PRESENT 
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UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA, THE GIFT 


OF THE 


KAISER, IN THE GROUNDS OF THE WAR COLLEGE AT WASHINGTON, 


ON WHICH OCCASION PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERED AN ADDRESS 
PAYING HIGH HONOR TO THE MILITARY GENIUS OF FREDERICK 


ment. I urge that the congress 
carefully consider whether the power 
of the bureau of corporations can 
not constitutionally be extended to 
cover interstate transactions in in- 
surance.’’ 

The point of this suggestion is in its 
implication that the president believes 
our great insurance companies have 
reached a point where they require the 
guaranty of national inspection and o. k. 
upon their inner workings, in order that 
they may retain the public confidence 
and not fail to deserve it. 

When Senator Knox was attorney 
general, he stated, in an interview, that 


it was not the purpose of the administra- 
tion to ‘‘run amuck’’ in“efforts to en- 
force the anti-trust laws. The foes of 
the administration tried to make it 
appear that this statement was a notice 
to the great trusts that they need fear 
no interference from President Roos- 
evelt or his attorney general. The presi- 
dent’s message makes clear the exact 
meaning of Mr. Knox’s “run amuck’’ 
interview. Defining the purpose of the 
bureau of corporations, the president 
says: 

‘‘The bureau of corporations has 
made careful preliminary investiga- 
tion of many important corpora- 
tions, It will make a special report 
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MISS GRACE PETERS, 


on the beef industry. The policy 
of the bureau is to accomplish the 
purposes of its creation by coopera- 
tion, not antagonism; by making 
constructive legislation, not destruc- 
tive prosecution, the immediate ob- 
ject of its inquiries; by conservative 
investigation of law and fact, and by 
refusal to issue incomplete and 
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DAUGHTER OF COMMANDER PETERS 
AND ONE OF THIS YEAR’S DEBUTANTES IN WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY.—SHE IS VERY FOND OF FENCING AND TAKES 
LESSONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S FENCING INSTRUCTOR 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


hence necessarily inaccurate reports. 

‘*Its policy being thus one of open 
inquiry into, and not attack upon, 
business, the bureau has been able 
to gain not only the confidence of, 
but, better still, the cooperation of 
men engaged in legitimate business. 

“The bureau offers to the congress 
the.means of getting at the cost of 
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MISS META POTTER OF WASHINGTON 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


production: of our various great 
staples of commerce. Of necessity 
the careful investigation of special 
corporations will afford the commis- 
sioner knowledge of certain business 
facts, the publication of which might 
be an improper infringement of priv- 
ate rights. The method of making 
public the results of these investiga- 
tions affords, under the law, a means 
for the protection of private rights. 
The congress will have all facts ex- 


cept such as would give to another 
corporation information which would 
injure the legitimate business of a 
competitor and destroy the incentive 
for individual superiority and thrift.’’ 


: ed 
T is in the senate telephone booth at 
the capitol that one can catch a glimpse 
of the real human nature that abides 


under the cloth of the Prince Albert coat 
of senatorial dignity. The doors of the 
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. SIR MORTIMER DURAND, BRITISH AMBASSADOR, IN RIDING HABIT, TAKEN AT 
THE EMBASSY 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


booth are transparent and I sat upon the 
bench outside and watched the facial 
expression of a distinguished senator 
during a ten-minutes talk over the tele- 
phone. Now a senator is, after all, only 


mortal, whether he orates on the floor of 
the senate or through a telephone tube, 
and this truth came home with new 
force as I watched the pantomime—first 
that eager desire for ‘‘central”’ to ‘‘hurry 
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COMMANDER ROBERT PEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO IS BUILDING A_ SHIP 
FOR ANOTHER JOURNEY TO THE FAR NORTH.—HE BELIEVES THAT THIS 
TIME HE: WILL REACH THE NORTH POLE 
Photograph copyrighted, 1004, by Clinedinst, Washington 


up”’ then the voice at the other end and 
the senator’s quick response; then the 
swift changes of countenance as they 
talked, talker and talkee getting, appar- 


ently, as excited as though arguing face 
to face. Then the senator listened, and 
by and by a smile began to punctuate 
the disjointed answers he dropped into 
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THE CHILDREN OF COMMANDER ALEXANDRE BOUTAKOFF, NAVAL 
THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, 


ATTACHE OF 


IN FANCY DRESS 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


the tube, then came the “‘ha, ha,’’ and 
vigorous gestures of amusement, and the 
arm shot out into the booth as though 
almost expecting to clasp the hand of 
the friend at the other end of the wire. 
I saw every phase of feeling, from wrath 
to the quiet subsidence into suavity; 
from the puzzled ‘‘What is it? What is 
it?’’ to the quick response of instant 
understanding, given in marked italic 
tones, the sentence often reiterated to 
carry the full force of meaning along the 
wire. 

From the expression of the face it is 
by no means difficult to imagine the 
drift of the conversation. Morever, one 
can almost determine the sex of the 
party at the other end of the line. The 
gentler tones, of course, are reserved for 
the gentle sex; but when a masculine 


voice is at the other end of the wire—it 
may be some jolly messenger boy, whose 
one dense ear is at the trumpet and the 
other alive to catch all that is going on 
around him—there will sometimes be 
difficulty in getting the information 
wanted, and some lively talking will pass 
over the wires. 

I am often surprised at the celerity 
with which the operators handle the 
tube. If it is not the universal language 
—the volapuk of the dreamer -—it is 
something that is very near it. The 
calls come in with startling rapidity, and 
the operator seems to know almost by 
magic just which number is wanted. 

Another thing that interests me in the 
senate telephone booth is the many 
markings all about it, as far as the hands 
of the users of the "phone can reach. 
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MISS DURAND, DAUGHTER 
DAUGHTER OF SENATOR ELKINS OF 
SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT THE 





OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, 


AND MISS ELKINS, 
WEST VIRGINIA (IN SAILOR HAT) A 
CHEVY CHASE HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


There are all sorts of numbers and nota- 
tions to refresh the memory, and often 
some remark written unconsciously while 
waiting for an answer, or listening to the 
speaker at the other end. And what 
varied specimens of handwritings are 
found about a telephone booth that has 
been some time in use. How all this 
reveals the wonderful working of the 
human mind, which, though engaged in 
a conversation,- yet goes on its way, 
apparently almost independent of the 
individual will. 

As I sat watching the senate booth, 
I reflected as I saw one senator come 
forth with his classic brow wrinkled, 
what would good old John Adams or 
George Washington have thought if 
they could have known that in the space 


of time required for the roll-call of the 
senate, a senator could confer with his 
constituents three thousand miles away, 
and get back to his seat in time to 
change his vote. I left the seat near the 
booth with a new respect for modern in- 
ventions. 
& 

At a recent reception in Washington, 

I heard one of the most interesting 
romances of modern industry that has 
ever been brought to notice. It was 
related by a stalwart gentleman with 
bushy gray hair, flowing beard and 
sparkling brown eyes, and the telling 
took no more than fifteen minutes, 
though it is the history of a complete 
revolution in modern business, accom- 
plished by the narrator, Dr. Alexander 
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Graham Bell, the inventor: of the tele- 
phone. 

The doctor is a Scotchman and like 
many of his countrymen is ambitious. 
He told me he had dreamed of being 
a great composer and I gathered that in 
his youth he had aspired to surpass even 
the great Beethoven himself; but his 
canny Scotch father seems to have con- 


WASHINGTON 357 
of. studies which led to the. invention: of 
the telephone.. It was about this same 
time that he was paying court to a young 
lady who afterward became his wife. 
Her father was in charge of the Massa- 
chusetts exhibit at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in 1876, and in, this way Dr. 
Bell had an opportunity of placing before 
the people the wonderful scientific toys 





LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. SHAW, WIFE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY 


sidered musician as another term for 
**ne’er-do-weel,’’ and especially disliked 
the idea of his son’s being a ‘‘wee bit 
fiddler.’’ +The young man’s attention 
then turned toward the education of the 
deaf and dumb and in this work he was 
absorbed when he commenced the line 


which had a place in the Massachusetts 
building. 

But it was the irrepressible son of the 
house, Willie Hubbard, who seemed to 
take special interest in the work that 
whiled away the leisure hours of ‘his 
brother-in-law to be, and it was he who 
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SPEAKER “JOE” CANNON AND CHAIRMAN SERENO PAYNE OF THE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, WHO WILL SOON HAVE TARIFF TROUBLES OF THEIR 
OWN—THAT IS, INSOFAR AS “UNCLE JOE” PERMITS ANYTHING 
TO TROUBLE HIM 


Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


enthusiastically mastered the working the means of intercourse between busi- 
details of the wonderful little instrument ness men, and given to spoken language 
which has since almost revolutionized an undreamt-of value. But the story is 
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“ 


JOHN R. MCLEAN, OWNER OF THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER AND OF IMMENSE 
REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS IN AND AROUND WASHINGTON.—HIS FADS ARE 
POLITICS AND AUTOMOBILES 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


best told in Dr. Bell’s own animated my invention represented at Philadelphia 
way: but Mr. Hubbard was determined, and 
“T was not much interested in having equally determined was his daughter. 
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MISS HILDEGARDE MCKENNA, DAUGHTER OF JUSTICE MCKENNA 


OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


So the time came for the committee to 
give the final decision as to whether or 
not the telephone should be permitted 
to appear as an exhibit. I received a 
telegram to the effect that I must come 
to Philadelphia not later than the follow- 
ing Sunday. As I was in the midst of 
examinations at my school, I felt that 
I could not go. That same afternoon 
there came a message informing me that 


_the young lady was going, and I was to 


see her off. I appeared at the station 
in Boston in good time, and just as the 
train was about to start she suddenly 
burst into tears. This was too much for 
me; I sprang on the train, and before 
I knew it was hastening away to Phila- 
delphia. Then my situation came home 
to me, and I recalled that I had no bag- 
gage and was entirely unprepared for any 
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MISS DIANA MORGAN HILL OF WASHINGTON 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


lengthy stay; but my companion quietly 
assured me that ‘‘Willie would attend to 
all that,’’ (and that irrepressible brother 
of hers sent me all I needed by the next 
train) so I went on to meet the commit- 
tee who were to decide the destiny of my 
telephone. 
“It had been a long and arduous day 
for the committee; they were almost 
worn out when they got ’round to the 
telephone, and they were on the point 


of deciding that it was scarcely worthy of 
a place in the Exposition. I was feel- 
ing pretty well discouraged, and was 
thinking of leaving, when in came Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. I had met 
him in Boston, where he visited my 
school and was very much interested in 
the project I had on hand; but little did 
I dream that he would recognize me 
again, having only met me in a casual 
way. However, he took me by the arm 
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SENATOR JOSEPH BAILEY OF TEXAS, 





WHO SATIRICALLY ASKS SENATOR PLATT 


OF NEW YORK IF THE CONSTITUTION PROVIDES FOR REDUCING A STATE’S 


REPRESENTATION IN 


CONGRESS WHEN ITS 


GOVERNOR, INSTEAD 


OF ITS LEGISLATURE, SELECTS ITS UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Photograph Copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


and spoke most enthusiastically about my 
telephone work, which rather opened 
the eyes of the judges, tired though they 


were with the day’s strain. When he 
took one end of the line and I took the 


other and began to repeat Shakespeare 
to him in the best dramatic style at my 
command, and ‘‘To be or not to be,’’ 
whizzed into the ear of the venerable 
emperor, my victory was complete. He 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 


made a careful examination of the re- and continued to recite to him the 
ceiver, while I walked off as far as memorable words of the bard of Avon. 
possible with the other end of the line Well, the end was that the committee 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPOSED LOCK SYSTEM OF PANAMA CANAL IN PROFILE; THE ELEVATION 
WATERWAY FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC.—THIS MAP ALSO SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF EXCAVA- 
BY THE FRENCH COMPANIES, MARKED I AND 2, AND IS 


decided that an appliance that could in- 
terest an emperor, an honored guest of 
the United States, must surely be worthy 











GENERAL WOOD’S SON IN FANCY DRESS 


of a place in the Centennial Exposition; 
but even then I did not realize the over- 
whelming importance of the invention. 
My friends in Boston, and among them 
that revered man soon to become my 
father-in-law, had often chaffed me about 
my scientific toy, and although I never 
doubted that it would some time come 
into general use, I had no idea of its 
ever reaching the proportions of general 
use that it enjoys today in city and rural 
life. 

“‘So you see our destiny is arranged 
for us sometimes by accidents over 
which we have no control,’’ continued 
the inventor, stroking his beard. ‘‘I 
have always been satisfied that if it had 
not been for the tears of that beloved 
woman, now my wife, the telephone 
would not have been exhibited at the 
Centennial Exposition, and, therefore, 
might not have been brought into com- 
mon use for many years to come.” 


s&s 
GECRETARY TAFT’S personal visit 


to the Isthmus has resulted in 
smoothing out the points of disagree- 
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ABOVE SEA LEVEL; THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAKE BOHIO, AND THE CONTOUR OF THE GREAT 
TION TO BE MADE BY THE UNITED STATES, MARKED 3, AND THE AMOUNT ALREADY MADE 
DRAWN FROM THE COMMISSION’S RELIEF MAP IN WASHINGTON 


ment between the United States and _ neers did hardly more than begin the 
the Republic of Panama, but there re- great task of digging the huge ditch, 
mains to be settled the vastly important 
question, whether we shall build an 
inter-oceanic canal with locks, or at tide- 
level. Before the appointment of Mr. 
Wallace as chief engineer, it was gen- 
erally agreed that the lock system must 
be employed. Mr. Wailace has visited 
the canal country, and has returned to 
the United States with the news that it 
may be possible, as it certainly is advis- 
able if possible, to build a_ sea-level 
canal. Senator Morgan of Alabama, the 
father of canal legisiation in congress 
—the honor is not the less his due be- 
cause of the. fact that his favorite route 
was not chosen—denounces the sea-level 
proposition as a new scheme of the 
trans-continental railways to defeat or 
defer the whole canal project. He de- 
clares that a sea-level canal will cost so 
much, and be so long building, that the 
plan is practically an impossible one. 
Our drawings herewith presented show 





GOVERNOR GEORGE C. PARDEE OF CALIFORNIA, 
the propose lock system. THE NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 


It will be noted that the French engi- NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS 











DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR OF MALTA, OHIO, WHOSE MODERN 
FAIRY TALE, “THE WITCH-CROW AND BARNEY BYLOW,” BEGINS 
PUBLICATION IN THIS NUMBER OF THE NATIONAL. DR. 
NAYLOR HAS TWO OR THREE PROFITABLE NOVELS TO HIS 
CREDIT AND IS GENUINELY SUCCESSFUL AS AN ENTER- 
TAINER, TELLING STORIES AND READING FROM 
HIS OWN VERSES.— WITH ALL HIS LITER= 
*ARY ACTIVITY, HE HAS NOT GIVEN UP 
HIS GENERAL PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 














THE WITCH-CROW AND BARNEY BYLOW 


A MODERN FAIRY TALE FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


MALTA, 


ARNEY BYLOW was a farmer’s son 

—an only child—twelve years old, 
red-headed and freckled; a quick-witted, 
self-reliant and sturdy youngster. His 
parents were not wealthy, but they owned 
the little farm on which they lived—and 
they owed noone. The big frame farm- 
house, weather-beaten and gray, was 
cheery and comfortable — warm in Win- 
ter and cool in Summer; and the deep 
well in the corner of the yard, around 
which the hollyhocks and sunflowers 
smiled and nodded and dozed in the 
Summer sunshine, was an unfailing 
source of the clearest and coolest water 
in all the neighborhood. Past the door 
ran the winding, never-ending highway 
—dust-white in Summer and snow-white 
in Winter; and just across it were the 
big red barn, the stacks and sheds—and 
beyond, the fields and woods rolling 
away toward the creek valley a mile 
distant. 

Everything about the Bylow farm and 
home was trim and well kept. Orchards, 
groves and fences, farmyard, garden and 
fields were clean and tidy. Horses were 
well fed and glossy; cattle were fat and 
sleek; sheep and porkers were placid 
and content; and chickens, turkeys, and 
ducks were bustling and cheerful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bylow were a hard-work- 
ing and happy couple. Round-faced 
and rosy, they slaved and saved that 
Barney— their darling and their pride — 
might have a prosperous future. The 
warmest desire of these loving hearts 
was that their son might grow up a man 
of means and influence. To this end 
they taught him to work and sent him 
to school; and constantly impressed upon 
his mind that he must form habits of in- 
dustry and frugality. 


OHIO 


But all this was just what Barney did 
not appreciate nor enjoy. He felt that 
he was ill-used, that his lot was a hard 
one. Work was tiresome; school was 
distasteful. Play was all right; but 
labor was all wrong. True, it was good 
enough sport to hunt the eggs cunningly 
hidden deep in the fragrant hay of the 
great barn mow, and to ride the work 
horses to and from the fields; but then, 
there were the long rows of corn to be 
hoed—where the heat waves shimmered 
and danced at noon—and the garden to 
be weeded. It was no great hardship,to 
be sure, to fetch the cows from pasture 
or to feed the fowls; but think of digging 
potatoes and picking up apples in the 
orchard! It was great fun, of course, 
to go fishing and swimming in the creek 
——as he was permitted to do almost 
every Saturday afternoon of the long 
Summer; but consider for a moment the 
drudgery of carrying water and sheaves 
in the hot harvest field. And he could 
go skating and coasting in Winter; but 
at the close of every day he must get 
the firewood and do other odd chores. 
What a botheration! Was ever a boy 
more misused and put upon than he? 
The industry and thrift of his parents 
did not appeal to Barney. Work! Play 
was much more pleasant and profitable 
—so he decided. Economy! Money 
was made to be spent. Of what use was 
it otherwise? And there were so many 
things he needed and desired that his 
parents could not afford to buy——so they 
claimed. They asked him to work, and 
to go to school-—-to be cheerful and 
obedient; and all the while he wanted 
to roam the woods, to do as. he liked—to 
be his own master. 

He had plenty of wholesome food; 
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but what boy cares for wholesome food 
when his palate longs for ice-cream and 
chocolate candy? What boy cares 
whether his stomach is full of wholesome 
food—especially when it IS full—whose 
head is full of ponies, pony carts and 
harness? He had good rough-and- 
ready clothes for work and school—and 
a better suit for Sundays; but what right 
minded youth appreciates mere homely 
raiment when his soul is famished for 
a gold watch and chain? The linen of 
the great four-poster bed in which he 
slept: was spotless; but how could Bar- 
ney give this fact due weight and credit, 
when his dreams were all of air guns 
and bicycles? 

Barney was not lazy, really; he simply 
liked to do the things he liked to do— 
and disliked to do the things he disliked 
to do. So he looked upon his parents 
as pushing and penurious; and madt up 
his mind that he was a much abused 
youngster. Also, he resolved that he 
detested home and school, that he de- 
sired, above all things, to have an abun- 
dance of money to spend—without the 
inconvenience of earning it, and that at 
no distant day he meant to run away 
from home, conquer the world for him- 
self and enjoy it to the utmost. Alas, 
poor self-deceived urchin! 

Still, with all his vain longings and 
imaginary troubles, Barney was measur- 
ably happy; but he didn’t realize it. 
He had a saving sense of humor that 
kept him from becoming a morose and 
sullen pest; and, in spite of an occa- 
sional cloud upon his sunny face, he was 
the light of the household. 

When alone at work or play, he was 
in the habit of thus talking to himself: 

‘‘Never mind! I’m going to be rich 
some day—and have just everything I 
want, and do just as I please. I’m 
going to live in a city, too—all the rich 
people live in the cities. And they 
don’t have to work and do the things 
they don’t like to do; they know just 
how to get lots of money without work- 
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ing for it. I don’t want to be rich with 
houses and stores and things; it would 
be too much bother to look after them. 
I just want money — lots of money — as 
much as ten thousand dollars.’’—Ten 
thousand dollars to Barney meant an 
inexhaustible amount. —‘‘Or I’d_ just 
rather have money in my pocket all the 
time—no matter how much I’d spend, 
still have money in my pocket. My, 
wouldn’t that be nice! Oh, I wish I 
could be fixed that way!”’ 

One June day, at dinner time, his 
father said to him: 

**Barney, did you weed out the onion 
beds in the garden this forenoon? ”’ 

‘*No,”’ Barney admitted rather reluc- 
tantly. 

“Why didn’t you?’”’ Mr. Bylow asked 
sharply. 

‘‘Why—why,”’ Barney stammered, ‘‘I 
—I was helping mother with the wash- 
ing and churning.”’ 

In fact he had forgotten all about the 
task his father set him before going to 
the hay field that morning. 

**You haven’t been busy all the time, 
helping your mother,’’ Mr. Bylow said 
sternly; ‘‘you’ve been idling away your 
time. Now, I’m going to set you an- 
other task for this afternoon. I’ve 
mowed the small meadow lot over next 
to the big woods, this forenoon; and you 
can go over there and rake up the hay. 
If you work as you ought, you can have 
it all raked up by three o’clock. At 
that time I’ll come with the team and 
wagon; and we’ll haul it into the barn. 
If you don’t get it done, I’ll have to 
punish you; you’ve worn out my pa- 
tience.’’ 

It was a sad and subdued Barney that 
left the barnyard a few minutes later and 
trudged off to the hay lot, a rake .upon 
his shoulder, and his red lips puckered 
into a pout of discontent. However, it 
was not in the cheerful nature of the lad 
to be downcast for long; and soon the 
ugly scowl upon his face had melted 
away in drops of sweat, and his pursed 
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lips were emitting a merry whistle. 

On reaching the hay lot, he went to 
work sturdily and resolutely; and was 
agreeably surprised to find that it was 
rather good fun to rake the dry and frag- 
rant hay and toss it into billowy wind- 
rows. For an hour he worked steadily; 
and realized that what his father had 
told hin was true: that he could be done 
by mid-afternoon. Thereupon he re- 
solved that no punishment should be his 


-—that his father should have cause for . 


praise rather than blame; and he worked 
harder than ever. But the fates were 
against him and his good resolves, ap- 
parently. The sun beamed down from 
a cloudless sky; not a breath of air 
stirred. The sweat trickled down Bar- 
ney’s face and smarted his eyes, and his 
temples throbbed, but he worked away 
stoically. His tongue became dry and 
his throat parched; but he kept on. 
Finally, however, he yielded to heat and 
thirst, and threw down his rake and 
sought the little brook that gurgled and 
sparkled in the cool depths of the wood- 
land near at hand. 

Then, indeed, his troubles began. 
While he was slaking his thirst and lav- 
ing his burning face and hands, a crow 
came and perched upon the dead limb 
of a tree near him, and flapped its wings 
and cawed stridently and impudently, 
cocking its head and peering down at 
him. Barney could not stand that. 
What self-respecting boy could? He 
caught up a club and hurled it at the 
saucy bird; but the black offender nimbly 
dodged the well-aimed missile, and 
bobbed and cawed and flapped delight- 
edly. That was too much; Barney grew 
angry at such rank impertinence. He 
gathered a handful of stones and began 
a mad fusillade upon his tormentor—for 
such he deemed the bird. The crow 
dodged and danced about upon the limb, 
raising a great hubbub with its cawings 
and gutteral chucklings. It appeared to 
take a human delight in defying the lad; 
and—as Barney imagined—wore a look 
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of human intelligence upon its expres- 
sive countenance. At last it tired of 
the sport, seemingly, and took slow- 
winged flight through the woods; and 
Barney noted that it had a narrow strip 
of white feathers down the middle of its 
back, reaching to the end of its tail. 

“‘That’s an odd looking crow,’’ he 
muttered, fanning his flushed face with 
his torn straw hat; ‘‘and a funny acting 
one. I’ll knowit, if I ever see it again.’’ 

On his return to the hay lot, he vigor- 
ously resumed work; but had gathered 
but a few rakefuls when he came upon 
a bumblebees’ nest. Of course he could 
have worked around the home of the 
bold and busy honey-makers, leaving 
ungathered the wisp of hay sheltering 
them; but that would have been contrary 
to the nature of a daring, fun-loving 
youngster like Barney. He promptly 
stirred them up—and was as promptly 
chased across the lot and into the woods, 
receiving more than one sharp prod to 
spur his flight. 

Then he was hot figuratively and liter- 
ally; and must make another pilgrimage 
to the brook. There he again encoun- 
tered the pestiferous ‘white-feather 
crow,’’ as already he called it, and 
a second time put it to flight—after a 
deal of wasted energy on his part, and 
a deal of hoarse croaking and cawing on 
the part of the crow. 

Then, weary from the heat and his 
recent exertions—- and feeling a faint 
drowsiness stealing over him, he dropped 
down upon the mossy sod at the root of 
the tree, sleepily pillowed his head upon 
his arm, numbly placed his hat to shield 
his face from the attacks of buzzing in- 
sects—and immediately lost conscious- 
ness. 


II 


Barney sat up with a sudden jerk; and 
rubbed his blinking eyes and gazed 
about him in a half stupid, half startled 
manner. 

‘‘Why—why, I thought I heard some- 
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boy laughing, and calling my name,”’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Oh, I wonder how long I’ve 
slept! Maybe father’s come! ”’ 

** Haw, haw, haw! ”’ laughed a cracked, 
hoarse voice over his head. The boy 
sprang to his feet, ran from under the 
spreading branches of the tree, and 
directed his gaze upward. There upon 
the dead limb sat the white-feather crow 
—actually nodding and bowing to him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it!’’ Barney muttered 
in a tone of disgust. ‘Well, I haven’t 
time to bother with you now, old White 
Feather; I must get back to work. I 
wonder, though, what you hang around 
me for?’’ 

‘‘Haw, haw, haw!’’ the crow laughed 
again, cocking its head and winking—as 
Barney would have sworn. ‘Haw, haw, 
haw! Barney Bylaw!” 

“‘Why—-why, it’s saying my name!”’ 
the lad exclaimed, taking a step back- 
ward in amazement and mild affright. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all! ”’ 

The crow fluttered its feathers, cawed 
and bobbed—then turned upon the limb 
and took flight into the further depths 
of the wood. 

Barney returned to the hay lot, puzzled 
—and wondering deeply. The hay was 
not more than half raked; and the sun— 
as he noted with a sickening sense of 
dread—was far down the western arc of 
the heavens. 

“Pshaw!’’ he grumbled, a_ scowl 
wrinkling his freckled face. “I slept 
too long; it must be time, almost, for 
father to come. I can’t get it all raked 
now. I wonder what made me go to 
sleep—what made me so sleepy? There’s 
no use to work any more; I can’t get it 
all done—and father’ ll punish me, sure.’’ 

Then, after a moment’s moody silence: 

‘‘That old White Feather’s to blame. 
And I never saw such a funny crow. I 
know I heard it laugh; and I think it 
called my name.” 

Then, suddenly he hollowed his hand 
and put it to hisear. A faint rumbling, 
rattling sound came from far across the 
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fields. The boy listened intently. The 
sound drew néarer—grew louder and 
more distinct, every moment. 

‘*That’s father coming with the team 
and wagon!’’ Barney whispered, his 
heart beaing a tattoo against his ribs. 

‘*Now I’ll catch it! For father never 
breaks his word. And—and I suppose 
I ought to be scolded, at least; I could 
have had the job done.”’ 

Then, with quick resolve — and tight- 
ening of the lips: 

‘*But I won’t stay and be punished— 
I won’t! I’ve meant to run away for 
a long while; I’ll go now—this very 
minute.”’ 

Immediately he put his resolve into 
action. Over the rail fence he scram- 
bled, and skurried away im the direction 
of the distant highway—as fast as his 
bare brown legs could carry him. Oc- 
casionally he slackened his speed and 
cast a quick glance over his shoulder, to 
note if his father was in sight; and each 
time he drew a deep breath of relief— 
that his flight was not observed—and 
ran on, panting. 

On reaching the highroad, he dropped 
down in a shady fence corner and lay 
there gasping and listening. The hay 
lot was hid from sight by an intervening 
elevation of ground. But there were no 
signs or sounds of pursuit. No one was 
following him—no one was calling him; 
and he began to breathe easier — the 
tumultuous throbbing of his heart began 
to quiet down. 

At last he arose and took a long look 
around at the familiar fields, fences and 
woods. ‘To the west, just over the green 
knoll of the pasture field, was the hay lot 
he had left so hurriedly. His father 
must be there—wondering what had be- 
come of his recreant son. To the south 
lay home—the roofs of house and barn 
barely visible above the intervening 
orchard trees, There was his mother. 
Barney knew that she would worry over 
his absence, that many sleepless nights 
would be hers. He realized fully that 
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what he contemplated would grieve his 
parents; but he choked down the lump 
in his throat, set his teeth, and deter- 
mined to carry out his rash resolve. 

Up the dusty country road he plodded. 
Far away to the north, lying like a dark 
cloud bank against the distant sky-line, 
he could discern the smoke overhanging 
the city toward which he was bound — 
which he had visited but a few times in 
his life. On and on he went. The sun 
sank lower and lower, until it was but 
an hour above the horizon. Barney was 
weary and hungry. He stopped and 
took a drink at a wayside spring, and 
dropped down upon a mossy stone to 
rest. 

“Haw, haw, haw!’’ 

**Well, I declare!’’ ejaculated Barney, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘If there isn’t 
old White Feather! ’’ 

Sure enough, there was the ‘white- 
feather crow perched upon a near-by 
fence stake. 

“It appears I’m going to have com- 
pany upon my journey,’’ Barney laughed. 

Really he was quite pleased that the 
peculiar crow had seen fit to follow him. 
The lad was just a trifle homesick 
already, though he had got but a few 
miles from home. The declining sun 
had set him to thinking fondly of all he 
had left behind. 

‘‘Haw, haw, haw!’ laughed White 
Feather. ‘‘Bawrney Bylaw! Bawrney 
Bylaw!’’ 

_ **Well, what do you want?’’ demanded 
Barney, moving toward the stake on 
which the bird was perched. 

But the saucy crow did not await his 
near approach. While he was yet some 
yards distant, it arose and flapped lei- 
surely to another post farther up the 
road, cawing and haw-hawing as it went. 
Barney followed; and again the wary fowl 
took wing at his approach and moved on 
to another perch — reaching which it 
bobbed and chuckled and winked imper- 
tinently. 

Barney was disgusted, and cried out 
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peevishly: ‘“You’re a coward, old 
White Feather! If you want to say 
anything to me, why don’t you stop 
and meet me face to face—and say 
ith” 

The crow drew itself erect, fluttered 
its feathers, and—Barney would have 
sworn to the startling fact—smiled and 
nodded at its challenger. Then it 
flapped to the ground at the boy’s feet; 
and instantly it had disappeared, and 
a little old woman dressed all in black 
was there in the bird’s stead. 

Barney started back, rubbed his won- 
dering eyes, muttered —‘ Why— what— 
what—’’; and could say no more. 

The little old woman stood bobbing 
and curtesying and preening herself— 
just like an overgrown crow. Her face 
was thin, wrinkled and dark; and her 
eyes were small, black and snappy. 


Upon her head she wore a curious hood 
or bonnet of ebony hue, quite pointed 
in front; and draped and drawn closely 


around her shoulders and neck, wholly 
concealing her arms and hands, she wore 
a cloak of the same sable color as hes 
hood. It reached the ground in a point 
behind, and had a narrow white stripe 
down the middle. Her dark skirt was 
short and scant; and her slim ankles 
and small feet were encased in shiny 
black shoes. 

‘“‘Who—who, what—what are you?”’ 
Barney managed to say. 

The little old woman laughed a harsh, 
cackling laugh, and walked up and down 
in front of the lad, bobbing and teeter- 
ing as a crow does. 

Finally she made answer to his ques- 
tion: 

“You want to know who I am?”’ 

Her voice was hoarse and grating. 

‘*Y-e-s,’’ Barney stammered. 

He had not yet fully recovered from 
the tremor of surprise and fear into 
which her sudden appearance had 
thrown him. 

‘**And you want to know what I am? ”’ 
she went on, comically cocking her head 
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and grinning. 

“*Yes,’”’ he answered. 

He was rapidly regaining his com- 
posure. 

“‘And you desire me to tell you who 
you are?’’ she continued. 

**You can’t tell me who I am—you 
don’t know me,” he replied positively. 

“Don’t I?” she laughed, opening 
wide her toothless mouth and revealing 
her shrunken gums. ‘‘Listen!— 

**Now, I know you 
And you know me— 
And that’s as plain 
As plain can be— 
For I’m the jolly Witch-Crow; 
And you know me 
And I know you, 
And so I say: 
How do you do— 
How are you, Barney Bylow?”’ 

Then she laughed again heartily; and 
Barney stood and stared at her. 

**How do you like my poetry?’’ she 
asked. 

“It isn’t poetry,’’ the boy replied 
sturdily but ungallantly; “it’s what my 
teacher calls doggerel.’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t!” she disputed, bringing 
her lips shut with a snap. ‘‘Dogs com- 
pose doggerel; crows compose crowerel.”’ 

And once more she laughed that 
hoarse, rasping laugh. 

“Oh, do stop!”’ cried Barney, his 
palms to his ears. ‘‘You set my teeth 
on edge.”’ 

“You don’t set mine on edge,’’ she 
chuckled, opening wide her toothless 
jaws. 

Barney’s fear had vanished. 

‘‘Are you a crow?’’ he demanded. 

“I’m the Witch-Crow, or the Crow- 
Witch,”’ she made answer. 

*‘Which?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes, witch,” she returned. 

And amused at her play upon the 
words, she laughed and bobbed and 
shrugged her shoulders until she choked, 
lost her breath and balance—and almost 
tumbled over in the dust of the road. 
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“Now, what are you—crow or witch?’’ 
Barney insisted when she had recovered 
from her fit of merriment. 

‘*Either, neither, and both,’’ she re- 
plied. 

‘*How can that be? ”’ 

‘*Well, when I’m a crow, I’m a crow, 
eh?’’ 

6é Yes.’’ 

“And when I’m a 
witch?’’ 

**Of course.” 

**Then, you see, I’m either.’’ 

‘s] see.” 

‘And when I’m the Witch-Crow, I’m 
not a witch—not a crow; I’m neither.”’ 

“*To be sure.”’ 

‘‘And, yet, being the Witch-Crow, 
I’m both. Understand? ’”’ 

**No, I don’t,’’ Barney said flatly. 

“Well, you’ re not versed in witch-lore, 
and I’ll excuse you. Now let’s talk 
about yourself. So you’re running away 
from home, eh?”’ 

Barney nodded. 

*“‘And you haven’t a dollar—a cent, 
even,—in your pocket.’’ 

**How do you know?’”’ the boy asked 
quickly. 

“Well, I know! ’’—Her face ‘close to 
his, and her black eyes sparkling. 

‘*You haven’t any money,—now, have 
you?”’ 

‘“No,”’ he confessed. 

**Why don’t you say: ‘No, ma’am’’? 
she croaked irritably. 

“Why —why, I—I—”’ Barney ex- 
plained lamely and haltingly, ‘‘I don’t 
know whether a witch, or a witch-crow,. 
or whatever you call yourself, is a 
ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t !’’ laughed the Witch- 
Crow. ‘‘Well, I am a ma’am. But let 
it go. I’ll tell you what you may call 


witch, I’m a 


"me: you may call me White Feather — 


not Old White Feather, mind you, as you 
called me when you thought me just 
a crow. That’s disrespectful. And 
now let’s get back to your business— 
for I must be off about my own. You’d 
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like to be rich, wouldn’t you? ” 

‘*T—I’d like to have money,’’ Barney 
admitted. 

‘Lots of it?’’ 

‘*Ves, indeed.” 

‘*But you don’t want to work for it.’’ 

‘*N-o-no, ma’am,’’ he replied, half 
ashamed. 

‘*How much money would you like to 
have?” 

**Oh, as much as — as a whole heap — 
as much as ten thousand dollars; or— 
i=? 

‘‘Well? ’”’? White Feather croaked im- 
patiently. 

*‘Or I’d rather just have money in my 
pocket all the time—never be without it, 
no matter how much I might spend,’’ 
Barney hastened to explain. 

‘‘That arrangement would suit you 
better than to have ten thousand dollars 
in a Jump?”’ 

‘Ves, ma’am.”’ 

“Nothing else would satisfy you so 
well?’’ the Witch-Crow persisted. 

Barney shook his head. 

‘‘Very well,’’ she said; ‘‘so it shall 
be. But you mustn’t grow tired of your 
bargain.’’ 

‘I’m not likely to grow tired of having 
money to spend—-and spending it.”’ 

And Barney laughed at the bare idea. 

White Feather thrust forth a skinny, 
claw-like hand, from the folds of her 
black cloak. In her palm was a single 
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penny. 

**Listen! ’’ she said huskily. 

‘* *Tis money you crave! 
This penny I bless; 

You'll never have more— 
And you'll never have less!” 

With the words she dropped the coin 
into the boy’s gaping pocket. He 
started back, dismay upon his face. 

**You—you don’t mean to say that I’ll 
never have more than a penny, do you?” 
he cried falteringly. 

‘*That’s just what I mean to say—and 
do say,’’ the Witch-Crow laughed, hug- 
ging herself and weaving to and fro. 
**You’ll never have more than a penny; 
but, then, you’ll never have less — you 
must remember.”’ 

‘‘But that doesn’t suit me at all,” 
Barney pouted. 

“Tt’s what you asked for.”’ 

Barney dejectedly shook his head. 

“Yes, it’s what you asked for,’’ White 
Feather insisted. ‘‘You said you wished 
to have money in your pocket all the 
time, no matter how much you might 
spend. Well, you can’t spend more than 
you have. I’ve given you what you said 
you desired above all things. But I 
must leave you to work out the puzzle 
for yourself. Good-bye.”’ 

Instantly she was gone. Barney stood 
alone in the dusty highroad; and the 
white-feather crow was winging its way 
toward a distant wood. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


BETROTHED * 


By Margaret Ashmun 


AN you not hear it calling, love of mine— 
Can you not hear the calling of my heart? 
So loud it sings your name, with fear I start 





Lest all the world should hear and know the sign ; 
Lest all the world should hear, and, looking close, 
Should see upon my lips that kiss of grace, 
Long-pressed last night of all, when your dear face 
Bent low to mine where white the bride rose blows. 
The bright, slow-rolling day kept us apart, 
Though yearning sore; now robins in the tree 
Announce the dusk that brings you back to me— 
Can you not hear the calling of my heart? 











ARTISTS 


By J. A. EDGERTON 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


HE wor!d contains many an artist, 
Who knows not the technique of art; 
Who knows not the tricks of the rhymer, 
And yet is a poet at heart; 
Who knows not the use of the chisel, 
Nor the deftness of eye or of hand, 
But whose spirit is filled with a longing 
He never can quite understand. 


There are painters who never touch canvas, 
Musicians who ever are still, 
Who have not the gift of expression, 
Lack adequate training and skill. 
There are men with the dreams of the masters 
Who never are known unto fame, ‘ 
Whose spirits are filled with a music 
And beauty they never can name. 


There are orators doomed to be silent, 
And singers who never are heard; 
There are actors untried and unnoted, 
Who with the grand passions are stirred; 
There are millions who struggle, unconscious 
Of wonderful gifts they possess, 
Whose spirits are ravished by glimpses 
Of thoughts they can never express. 


There are poems unsung and unspoken, 
Transcending the limits of art; 
There are visions unpainted that linger 
In the innermost realms of the heart; 
There are writers who never have written 
And sculptors who delve not in stone; 
There are spirits that thrill with a message, 
Yet strive on in silence, alone. 


Mayhap there’s fruition and answer 
Somewhere in the regions of bliss, 

In worlds that are yet undiscovered, 
For unfulfilled longings in this. 

At last they may find their lost visions, 
At last they may reach to the goal, 

The ones who fall short of expression 
And yet who are artists in soul. 














IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
THE SKYSCRAPERS 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 
Author of “ South Sea Idyls”, ‘‘ The Island of Tranquil Delights”, etc. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


T is merely an incident in the life of 

Paul Clitheroe; nothing more. Four- 
teen seasons in the tepid and tranquiliz- 
ing provincialism of the Washington 
Winter had unfitted him to cope with 
the strenuous life that now is: as well 
might he have followed the straight and 
narrow path that leads to the Nirvana 
of Boston respectability; or been led in 
the green pastures and beside the still 
waters of Philadelphia life and languor. 
What he needed, or foolishly thought he 
needed, was something to quicken him; 
something to blow his feeble spark of 
life into a flame, a living, leaping flame: 
he found it when he set foot in that 
celebrated seaboard city, New York— 
sometimes known as Greater, or Bloated 
New York. 

Paul Clitheroe’s last move on the 
checker-board of life was a momentous 
one. He had shaken the dust of the 
nation’s capital from his feet and laid 
it with his tears. He had jumped the 
City of Brotherly Love and crowned 
himself in the king-row on the Board 
Walk at Altantic City. Then with a 
determined air which was little short of 
bravado, he set forth to conquer or to 
die; he came as near to death as it is 
possible to come and escape with what 
little is left of life. 

Entering New York on stilts, by. the 
L road, he alighted at an aerial way sta- 
tion not far from Madison Square. ‘his 
was, as it were, a crisis in his life: for 
a moment he paused at the top of the 
street-stairs and then, with his heart in 
his throat and his grip in his hand — he 
descended into hell. 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? 
Yes indeed: good can come out of 
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Nazareth and it is very apt to do it as 
soon as it can make its escape; there is, 
however, nearly always something of it 
left on tap for the gladdening of the hearts 
of those that falter later on. 

Clitheroe fell into the hands of the 
best of friends, and that evening sat in 
a rathskeller in the dim, religious light 
of stained glass cathedral windows: he 
was surrounded by a legion of steins of 
colossal proportions, elaborately orna- 
mented in high relief; he began to dream 
of the old days, or nights, in Munich and 
Leipsic and to forget the rumble and 
roar that had at first frightened him as 
he approached tle city, for it was in- 
sidious and incessant and the sound of 
it was as the howl of stormy seas. 

There was a woman like a dew-drop, 
who had through life, a brief one to be 
sure, preserved her rustic joy in living. 
To her every day was a new delight. 
She radiated youth and health and hope 
and upon her eyelash trembled the tear 
of sensibility. She had written to 
Clitheroe in one of her vitalizing let- 
ters:—‘‘Come straight to us; our arms 
are open to receive you. It is so still 
here where we are living, you will not 
believe you are in New York.’’ 

How still it was! On the elevated 
road, half a block distant, every few 
minutes trains soared through space like 
comets, leaving an audible wake behind 
them that palled upon the ear. The 
front windows of the flat quaked with 
the tumult of the street; the house was 
a five-story tunnel, gas-lit in the center 
through the year of sunless days; the 
rear windows commanded a chasm 
bridged with multitudinous clothes-lines 
that ever and anon flaunted in the face 
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of heaven—twenty yards of it—a wilder- 
ness of damp linen; this many-peopled 
ravine, the hunting ground of cats and 
cats, was weekly the encampment of 
washerwomen, an army with banners, 
and the battle of life went on. 

Almost in the center of that hollow 
square, where humanity was nearly 
always disheveled and didn’t seem to 
care who took note of it, was decreed 
a more or less stately pleasure-dome; 
there nightly the light fantastic toe 
tripped it boisterously to the braying of 
brass instruments until the day broke 
under the strain of their discordant 
voices; it must be confessed that those 
dancers were not always dancing in 
tune. This was the nightly rout of our 
cousins German and it murdered sleep; 
yet the oft-pleading of a long-suffering 
community never once reached the ears 
of the Manhattan police authorities, or 
softened their hearts in the least. 

O! how still it was there—by compari- 
son. 

It was speedily decided that Clitheroe 
must have an apartment of his own to 
revel in; that it must be unique if possi- 
ble, and attractive and inexpensive in 
any case. The word went forth among 
the friends of his friends, and amateur 
explorers searched diligently high and 
low, hither and yon, in the hope of.dis- 
covering some unoccupied corner of 
Cockayne where Clitheroe might enter- 
tain the muses. 

Many olive branches were borne over 
the face of the troubled waters on the 
wings of returning doves. There was 
one place in particular that seemed to 
have been made to order but shelved as 
a misfit. It was for rent and the land- 
lord knew not at what moment it might 
be snapped up by prince or pauper, 
beggar or bohemian, for it was so 
capable an apartment it might easily 
adapt itself to the requirements of all 
sorts and conditions of men—men dis- 
tinctly preferred. Now, though it had 
every appearance of being a misfit, that 
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was rather an object than an objection; 
for one of average mold there is perhaps 
nothing that sets so well and feels so 
comfortable as a misfit. Clitheroe had 
learned this from long experience, and 
so when he was seized upon and led in 
triumph to a kind of owl’s nest, with 
friends of his friends and their friends 
to the second or third generation, a Te 
Deum was chanted in a cock-loft that 
might have gladdened the heart of a 
Crusoe in an Island of the Blest. It was 
as if he had at last come into his own 
kingdom and was heir to ecstacy. 

Owl’s Nest! Its foundations were laid 
in an English basement that had mod- 
estly retired a little from the pavement 
and stood knee-deep in eddies of waste 
paper and resignation. 

In the beginning an aspiring staircase 
like a flying buttress led aloft to the par- 
lor floor: in those days the house was 
strictly private; it hovered upon the 
peaceful confines of old New York. 

On that floor the tall and slender 
windows that opened from floor to ceil- 
ing betrayed a not uninviting interior, 
for they were guiltless of draperies, and 
the graceful capitals of ornamental col- 
umns supporting a sweeping arch within 
lent an air.of elegance to the noble suite 
that the story above, and the half story 
above that, did not promise to duplicate. 
Gone was the airy stairway, and the 
portal where the front door once swung 
wide in welcome was now glazed from 
threshold to lintel; was, in fact, trans- 
formed into a smart show window for the 
display of dainty bric-a-brac: briefly, the 
once private residence of an old New 
York family in easy circumstances had 
been left in the lurch, as it were, and 
was. become one of the many shops for 
the display and barter of antiques and 
horribles that elbow one another in that 
part of the city. 

It were folly to call such a place Owl’s 
Nest, for owls affect ivy-mantled ruins 
and silent midnights broken only by 
their own mournful hoot. Yet a name 
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was needed; a rose by any other name 
would not smell as sweet, nor ax onion, 
either; indeed it is nearly always the 
name itself and sometimes the name 
alone that appeals to the imagination, 
while the imagination supplies the 
appropriate odor on the instant. Clith- 
eroe was not always unhappy in his 
choice of a local habitation, and he 
soon realized that there was a name just 
suited to this new home of his, and so 
it came very naturally to be called Little 
Misery. 

When one’s mortal coil begins to un- 
coil itself and fit into all the nooks and 
corners available and take entire posses- 
sion of a habitation, it is well for that 
habitation to be stocked with furnishings 
that are at least suitable to the taste of 
the habitant. Clitheroe had books and 
bric-a-brac and the necessaries of do- 
mestic life sufficient to fill a little house 
to overflowing, for he had long been 
a rolling stone and had gathered many 
varieties of moss. These were all 
packed and stored and far beyond his 
reach. They were buried alive—his 
household gods—in a fireproof mauso- 
leum where he was obliged to pay for 
the privilege of not being able to visit 
their precious dust and brood there, and 
heap the flowers of fancy at head and 
foot, and shed the tear of mourning and 
regret for the loss he had sustained. 

Little Misery was an _ unfurnished 
story-and-a-half set a-top o’ the parlour 
floor and the basement that undermined 
it. No one in the flesh could ascend to 
the privacy of the upper story-and-a-half 
without threading halls unknown to daz- 
zling light, and these were open to the 
curious public during business hours. 
A small swinging sign, resembling an 
heraldic emblazonment elegantly en- 
grossed, announced to the searching eye 
that here was the entrance, free of 
charge, to a very treasure house of an- 
tiquities, and for a knowledge of these 
dear delights one might enquire within. 

It would indeed have been embarass- 


ing when revealing to his friends the 
hidden mysteries of Little Misery if 
Clitheroe could have pointed to nothing 
but bare walls and unrugged floors. 
That might have been the case had not 
Providence divinely intervened in the 
person of one who was booked for 
a Summer in Europe and would fain 
store her goods and chattels in the house 
of a friend. No sooner said than done. 

The front room with the two small 
windows squinting on the street; the 
hall trundle-bed-room, its walls stained 
as with crimson gore and its one outward 
puncturation cocked jauntily toward the 
neighboring crossing; the rear room that 
was like a cavern for darkness and whose 
port-holes were wail-eyed and bleared; 
the bath room with its boiler that could 
be touched off with a quick match in 
a moment and looked pert and explos- 
ive: all these conveniences were upon 
one floor and so neighborly that in bow- 
ing oneself out of one room one instantly 
found oneself in the middle of the next, 
and it was quite easy to make the whole 
round in a moment with a hop, skip and 
jump. 

Then there was the wide-spreading 
attic, approached by a companion-way 
that looked all the more nautical for the 
steepness thereof, and the rope that hung 
by it, in the absence of which one could 
hardly ascend to the upper deck without 
shinning up; but once there, lo! a 
humped roof, with peep-holes in it and 
an inward prospect bristling with infinite 
cozy possibilities. 

Am I, peradventure, getting mixed in 
my metaphors? 

Clitheroe when first viewing the re- 
cesses of Little Misery, asked himself 
what these vacant chambers would avail 
if left naked to his friends or enemies. 
Enter Providence and a furniture van. 
Through the happy circumstance of the 
unfaltering friendship above referred to, 
the compartment was magically decked 
with semi-barbaric splendor. 

And, pray, what is this semi-barbaric 


. 
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splendor? It is a wall, yea, four of them, 
veiled with beauteous breadths of tapa, 
the painted bark-cloth of the South Seas: 
It is precious portraits of one who is 
immortal, autographed when life was 
musical with love and laughter, by a 
hand that has returned to dust. It is 
a series of unmounted canvases, artist’s 
studies, splashes of color that recall the 
fathomless green vistas of the tropical 
wild-wood framed in the splendor of sea 
and sky. It is the heaven-kissed flag 
that fluttered at the peak of the Casco 
in low latitudes and all through the lazy 
longitudes of half the ocean world; faded 
and frayed it is, with dimmed stripes and 
stars that have grown pale under skies 
where stars burn brightest—they spurt 
streams of silver down yonder and throb 
as if they would burst: it means the old 
wooden tobacco-box where the vanished 
hand often groped in search of the sweet 
fuel for the burnt offering; its lid and its 
sides decorated with the mellifluous 
names of far-off isles of the sea, cut deep 
in its weather-stained woodworks with 
a tar-handled mariner’s jackknife; and 
toy canoes with matted sails beached on 
the upper shelves; and ropes of per- 
fumed nuts and necklaces of whales 
teeth and girdles of delicate shells de- 
lightful to the eye and to the touch; and 
weapons mounted with sharks teeth and 
plumes of the paradise bird. And it 


means books, books, books — not the. 


mere ‘“‘words, words, words’’ that were 
the scorn of young Hamlet, but books to 
feed on, to devour, to press hotly to 
one’s heart and to hide under one’s 
pillow and dream about. All these 
things his eyes have visited with fondest 
glances in the past and his pale fingers 
fondled and caressed; for all these 
things, even these, were once at home 
in the bosom of the Bungalow at Vailima 
and now, alas! are lost, strayed or stolen 
in the mazes of Mannahatta. 

O, Tusitala! Divine Teller of Tales! 
sleeping thy long sleep in thy hallowed 
sepulchre on the misty mountain-top 
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under the eternal stars; hail and farewell, 
for yet a little time; for lo! a little time 
and we shall meet again! That is how 
Clitheroe felt when he found himself 
finally settled in Little Misery; it was 
in the slack of the afternoon when he sat 
in silence and ruminated. Now this was 
his thought, his plan for the future: To 
sit so many hours a day by the window 
reading or writing and trying to catch 
up with New York: to try also to forget 
his surroundings and make the best of 
it and of himself. His surroundings— 
what were they? He was at the bottom 
of the Valley of the Shadow of the Sky- 
scrapers. 

He had shuddered when his eyes first 
saw the silhouette of the metropolis, the 
grim, fanged profile of the City of De- 
struction minus an upper jaw. Fate had 
planted him in the hideous heart of it. 
The perpendicular walls of the Valley of 
the Shadow soared’ into space on three ° 
sides of him. From the rear windows 
his eyes could not scale the summit of it. 
There were tiers of pigeon-holes staring 
blankly at him from the walls of it and 
these were the myriad windows; very 
small they grew or seemed to grow as 
they towered one above another on their 
way to the light; very dreadful they 
looked to him, and almost overwhelm- 
ing as he lifted his eyes unto the hills of 
brick and mortar whence came nothing 
to him save heart-sickness bordering on 
despair—and the dust of the busy 
builders. 

Now he realized for the first time that 
the monstrous skyscraper had spread out 
its wings like a foul bat to shut off the 
blessed sunlight from him forever; that 
it was brooding over him like a vampire 
sucking the life out of him and patiently 
waiting to crush him and his Little 
Misery out of existence and crawl into 
their places and puff itself up in pride; 
for then the whole square bounded by 
four noisome streets could rear its hide- 
ous bulk into the face of heaven like 
a mesa springing from a desert waste. 
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Over the roofs of the world it lifted its 
haughty battlements—a petrified shriek 
of arrogant exultation. 

Different forms of life flourished in 
the different strata; all the nations of the 
earth were gathered together in a kind 
of incongruous harmony not unlike that 
of the alien inhabitants of a prairie- 
dog kennel; these various representa- 
tives of modern civilization throve indi- 
vidually at various altitudes—the men of 
Mars perchance at the top, next the sky. 
They looked away up yonder like creep- 
ing and crawling things trying to escape 
from their holes as their heads appeared 
at the windows, glanced shudderingly 
into the abyss, and then were drawn sud- 
denly back as if fearful of an involun- 
tary plunge into eternity. 

Far off the sun was faintly gilding the 
dim cornices, and cloud-shadows swept 
athwart the face of the monster as they 
drapea mountain side. The dwellers in 
the depths groped in darkness or were 
like human vermin in a colossal ant-hill, 
crawling and swarming through the lab- 
yrinthine passages and cells with which 
it was utterly catacombed. 

A chill seized Clitheroe as he turned 
away to hide from his eyes the last 
horror of human invention, and he said: 
“Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord! Lord, hear my voice!’’ 
Could He, even He, hear that voice 
above the deafening din? ‘The fear that 
He might not was appalling. 

At that moment something happened 
that startled Clitheroe nearly out of his 
wits. Was it an answer to prayer? Far 
from it. It was a twenty-pound boulder 
loosened by a passing gale and hurled 
from the giddy cornice of the skyscraper 
through his devoted roof. It now be- 
came necessary to trephine the skull of 
Little Misery, and Clitheroe, his soul 
scarred as with a scar for the fear and 
trembling that fell upon him out of 
heaven with that surprising and unwel- 
come visitor, stood not a moment upon 
the order of his going but in most ad- 


mired disorder fled forth and away and 
hied him to his lady’s chamber: that 
excellent wench, who had beguiled his 
ears with her song of the silence even at 
the bourne of the Bowery,now stayed him 
with flagons, flesh plucked from the cor- 
ner grocery, and comforted him with 
apples that were not as dead-sea fruit. 

Clitheroe had gaily planned to have 
a housewarming at Little Misery; thither 
should be bidden all that was fair and 
brave in music, art. and letters. He- 
would also prepare his own breakfast at 
home for the mere delight of it; this 
frugal repast was to consist of three baked 
potatoes so mealy that they burst like 
cottonballs at the bottom of a yellow sea 
of creamed picked codfish breaking upon 
the shores of two poached eggs. The 
manufacture and consumption of the 
brown-beauty griddle-cake was to be a 
continuous performance in that bachelor 
hall. The pleasures of anticipation are 
inspiring and inexpensive; let them be 
wakened and called early; but let me 
break the news gently: there never was 
a housewarming over at Little Misery in 
the Valley of the Shadow of the Sky- 
scrapers; there was never any warming 
of any kind in that particular house so 
long as Clitheroe was in duty bound to 
pay the rent of it, and that was long 
after he had ceased to visit it or even 
think of it save on those distractive rent 
days. 

Little Misery grew greater and greater 
day by day, and at last became a burden 
he was no longer able to bear. He 
began to stagger under it and showed 
symptoms of heart failure whenever it 
occurred to him that he was not improv- 
ing a rather expensive opportunity. 

He made occasional pilgrimages to 
what should have been a shrine of sin- 
gularly single blessedness. At uncertain 
intervals he wandered back to the base- 
ment doorway guarded by a lion rampant 
that was warranted not to bite, being, as 
it were, cut in dull, cold marble; he 
tracked his way through a wilderness of 
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curios to the stairs that led to his seclu- 
sion. Olympus and all the gods in 
bronze and alabaster reigned below; an- 
tique episcopal choirs and bishops’ 
thrones looking highly pontifical and 
proportionately uncomfortable, invited 
him to meditation or to prayer, but he 
tarried not by the way. Indeed it may 
be said with truth he had grown a little 
weary, not to say afraid, of the bizarre 
collection, especially timid and afraid if 
the gentlemanly connoisseur who presided 
there, with the air of one engaged in 
pleasurable archaelogical pursuits rather 
than in business of any sort, chanced to 
have locked up for the day and left 
Clitheroe in sole possession. 

O! what a conglomeration was there of 
things tragical, comical, historical, pas- 
toral, pastoral-comical, etc., etc., like- 
wise seven-branched’ candlesticks, dang- 
ling censors, and crucifixes galore. Dur- 
iing these visitations he did not remain 
very long; he was always nervously 
awaiting the advent of the airy areolite 
and tremblingly watching lest the hea- 
vens fall upon him and slay him in that 
cave of gloom. The fact is, he was los- 
ing his nerve and his patience in darkest 
New York. 

All was not lost to him even in his 
direst extremity: he met many delight- 
ful personages and suppered with them 
in fashionable cafes where people of dis- 
tinction are on public exhibition at the 
midnight hour. He recalled with ex- 
quisite pleasure one night, the night of 
nights: “a night of stars,’’ the poet 
called it, when, having dined on all the 
delicacies of the season, he was led by 
his famous host to a private roof garden 
far above the cloud-line; it «as at the 
tip-top of a house so tall and slender 
that it resembled nothing so much as 
a chimney packed with chattering swal- 
lows: but once there in the rose-garden 
and the jungle of potted palms, under 
a canopy as fair as the tent of Omar, 
poet-host and poet-guests stranded on 
an island-oasis in a desert-sea of air—in 
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the choice company of these, Clitheroe 
for the nonce outlived that breathless 
New York feeling that makes its local 
life not worth the living. 

It was in the good old Summer time, 
and as the faint-hearted prodigal, strug- 
gling between a new joy in life and a 
suggestion of nausea occasioned by his 
unaccustomed altitude, peered over the 
parapet, he saw the L trains still darting 
like fiery serpents through the con- 
densed breath of the sweltering and 
seething masses of humanity in the 
depths below, while on the heights they 
lifted up their hearts and soared as on 
the wings of young eagles: no wonder; 
was not the host the very king of hosts? 
Surely you know his beautiful and brill- 
iant ‘‘Quest of the Golden Girl ’”’? 

The day came when even the riches 
of Little Misery could no longer charm. 
The souvenirs of Vailima made him 
homesick for the southern sea. Even 
the graven images, those fair idols in 
their niches on the floor below, failed to 
charm him. There were groups of them 
there, beautiful creations worthy of man’s 
worship; none of your expurgated statu- 
ary such as is the malicious joy of those 
who love mutilation because they are not 
pure in heart. He was stung by the 
rude contact of the frenzied populace; 
and pained by the indecent exposure of 
undisguised back yards. O, gentle 
reader! The world is not so wide but 
people may look over other people’s 
fences and into their houses and hearts; 
therefore it behooves us to be tidy and 
tolerable at all times and in all places— 
as, indeed we should ever be even if we 
are alone in the open. 

Clitheroe took to his bed in the house 
of his friend, and there mourned and 
refused to be comforted. Manifestly his 
days were numbered and their end not 
far away. He had never once slept 
under the roof-tree at Little Misery; he 
could not muster the courage to attempt 
it. His very soul was deafened with the 
din of the hateful metropolis. It now 
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seemed to him that the L trains were 
whizzing through a tunnel in his brain: 
in at one ear and out at the other; he 
seemed to be tottering upon the verge of 
madness. Something had to be done 
and ’twere well it were done quickly. It 
was done quickly, and mighty well done, 
too; for the very friend of very friends 
sought him out and rescued him in his 
extremity. Clitheroe had proved beyond 
a peradventure that there are those who 
do not lust for anything that lies between 
the Battery and the Bronx. Love’s 
labour is lost in those merciless meadows; 
so he died the death and this is his 
epitaph. His palpitating remains were 


THE BUZZARD OF 
By DALLAS 


O most eyes, no doubt, the prospect 

would have seemed desolate, even 
forbidding. A single track of railroad 
lay under my feet, while down and away 
in front of me stretched the Bear Swamp, 
the largest, least-trod area of primeval 
swamp in southern New Jersey. 

To me it was neither desolate nor for- 
bidding, because I knew it well —its 
gloomy depths, its silent streams, its 
hollow trees, its trails and haunting mys- 
teries. Yet I had never crossed its bor- 
ders. I was born within its shadows— 
close enough to smell the magnolias of 
the margin—and had lived my first ten 
years only.a little farther off, but not till 
now, after twice ten years of absence, 
had I stood here ready to enter and tread 
the paths where so long I had slipped to 
and fro as a shadow! 

But what a pity ever to cross such a 
country! ever to map these unexplored 
child-lands to a scale of after years! 
I tramped the Bear Swamp over from 
edge to edge, letting the light of 
l-y into the deepest of its recesses, 


borne reverently, in decent haste, out of 
the hurly-burly and tenderly deposited 
in the pastoral calm of Cambridge. 

‘*Come daisies and buttercups,’’ sang 
his reviving heart, let us go hence; for 
the places that have once known us, 
though they have known us but slightly, 
shall know us no more forever. Amen. 

And it was even so. 

A word in your ear, dear readers: I 
had thought of calling this episode— 

“TO LET! 
A Story and a Half.” 

But I discovered before you did that it 
is not a story at all, at all—nor even the 
half of one. 


THE BEAR SWAMP 


LORE SHARP 


and found —a _ turkey buzzard’s nest. 

The silent streams, the trees, the trails, 
I found too, and there, it seems, they 
must be found a century hence; but the 
haunting mysteries of the great swamp 
fled away before me, and are gone for- 
ever. So much did I pay for my buz- 
zard’s nest. 

The cost in time and trouble was what 
came near to undoing my good uncle 
with whom I was staying, near the 
swamp. ‘‘What in thunderation!”’ he 
exclaimed, when I made known my de- 
sires, ‘‘From Boston to Haleyville to see 
a buzzard’s nest!’’ There are some 
things that even one’s wife cannot quite 
understand. I didn’t try to reason the 
matter of buzzards’ nests with my uncle. 
If it had been a hawk’s nest or a cardi- 
nal’s, he would have thought nothing 
strange. But a buzzard’s! 

Perhaps my years of absence from the 
skies of the buzzard account for it. Yet 
he was never mere bird, mere buzzard, 
to me; so much more than buzzard, in- 
deed, that I often wish he would sail into 
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these empty New England skies. How 
eagerly I watch for him when homeward 
bound toward Jersey! The moment I 
cross the Delaware I begin to search the 
skies, and I know, for sure, when he 
swims into view, that I am near the 
blessed fields once more. No matter 
how wide and free, how full of clouds 
and color, my sky to the end will always 
need a soaring buzzard. 

This is a burst of sentiment, truly, and 
doesn’t explain at all why I should want 
to see the creature of these divine wings 
in the grewsome light of an earth-view— 
on his nesting stump or in his hollow log. 

“Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 
It must or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it?” 

Iunderstand. Nevertheless, I wanted 
to find a buzzard’s nest — the nest of the 
Bear Swamp buzzard; and here at last 
I stood; and yonder on the clouds, a 
mere mote in the distance, floated one 
of the birds. It was coming toward me 
over the wide reach of the swamp. 

Its coming seemed perfectly natural, 
as the sight of the swamp seemed entirely 
familiar, though I had never looked upon 
it from this point before. Silent, in- 
scrutable and alien it lay, untouched by 
human hands except for this narrow 
braid of railroad binding its outer edges. 
Over it lay a quiet and reserve as real 
as twilight. Like a mask it was worn, 
and was slipped on, I know, at my 
approach. I could feel the silent spirit 
of the place drawing back away from me, 
though not to leave me quite alone. I 
should have at least a guide to lead me 
through the shadow-land, for out of the 
lower living green towered a line of limb- 
less stubs, their bleached bones gleaming 
white, or showing dark and gaunt against 
the horizon far out across the swamp. 
Besides, here came the buzzard winding 
slowly down the clouds. Soon his spiral 
changed to a long pendulum swing, till 
just above the skeleton trees he wheeled, 
and bracing himself with his flapping 
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wings, dropped heavily upon one of their 
headless trunks. 

He had come leisurely, yet with a 
definiteness that was unmistakable and 
that was also meaningful. He had dis- 
covered me in the distance, and while 
still invisible to my eyes, had started - 
down to perch upon that giant stub in 
order to watch me. His eye had told 
him that I was not a workman upon the 
track, nor a traveler between stations. 
If there was a purpose to his movements 
that suggested just one thing to me, there 
was a lack of purpose in mine that meant 
many things tohim. He was suspicious, 
and had come because, somewhere be- 
neath his perch lay a hollow log, the 
creature’s den, holding its twin eggs or 
young. A buzzard has some soul. 

Marking the direction of the stub, and 
its probable distance, I waded into the 
deep underbrush, the buzzard for my 
guide, and for my quest the stump or’ 
hollow log that held the creature’s nest. 

The rank ferns and ropey vines swal- 
lowed me up, and shut out at times even 
the sight of the sky. Nothing could be 
seen of the buzzard. Half an hour’s 
struggle left me climbing a pine-crested 
swell in the low bottom, and here I 
sighted the bird again. He had not 
moved. 

I was now in the real swamp, the old 
uncut forest. It was a land of giants— 
huge green poplar and swamp white oak, 
so old that they had become solitary, 
their comrades having fallen one by one, 
or else, unable to loose the grip that had 
widened and tightened through cen- 
turies, they had died standing. It was 
upon one of these that the buzzard sat 
humped. 

Directly in my path stood an ancient 
swamp white oak, the greatest tree, I 
think, that I have ever seen. It was not 
the highest, nor the largest ’round, per- 
haps, but individually, spiritually, the 
greatest. Hoary, hollow and broken- 
limbed, his huge bole seemed encircled 
with the centuries and in this green and 











THE BUZZARD OF 


grizzled top all the winds of heaven had 
sometime come. 

One could worship in the presence of 
such a tree as easily as in the shadow of 
a vast cathedral. Indeed, what is there 
built with hands that has the dignity, 
the majesty, the divinity of life? And 
what life was here! Life whose begin- 
nings lay so far back that I could no 
more reckon the years than I could count 
the atoms it had builded into this majes- 
tic form. 

Looking down upon him from twice his 
height loomed a tulip poplar, clean-bolled 
for thirty feet and in the top all green 
and gold with blossoms. It was a re- 
splendent thing beside the oak, yet how 
unmistakably the gnarled old monarch 
wore the crown. His girth more than 
balanced the poplar’s greater height, and 
as for blossoms—nature knows the beauty 
of strength and inward majesty and has 
pinned no boutonniere upon the oak. 

My buzzard now was hardly more than 
half a mile away and plainly seen 
through the rifts in the lofty timbered 
roof above me. As I was nearing the 
top of a large fallen pine that lay in my 
course, I was startled by the burrh! 
burrh! burrh! of three partridges ex- 
ploding just beyond, near the foot of the 
tree. Their exploding seemed all the 
more real when three little clouds of 
dust-smoke rose out of the low, wet bot- 
tom and drifted up against the green. 

Then I saw an interesting sight. In 
falling, the pine with its wide-reaching, 
multitudinous roots had snatched at the 
shallow, sandy bottom and torn out a 
giant fistful,leaving a hole about two feet 
deep and more than a dozen wide. The 
sand thus lifted into the air had gradu- 
ally washed down to a mound on each 
side of the butt, where it lay high and 
dry above the level of the swamp. This 
the swamp birds had turned into a great 
dust bath. It was in constant use, evi- 
dently. Not a spear of grass had 
sprouted in it, and all over it were pits 
and craters of various sizes, showing that 
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not only the partridges but also the 
quails and such small things as the war- 
blers washed here—though I can’t recall 
ever having seen a warbler bathe in the 
dust. A dry bath in the swamp seemed 
something of a luxury. I wonder if the 
buzzards used it? 

I went forward cautiously now and 
expectantly, for I was close enough to 
see the white beak and red wattled neck 
of my buzzard. He saw me, too and 
began to twist his head as I shifted and 
to twitch his wing tips nervously. Sud- 
denly his long, black wings opened, and 
with a heavy lurch that left the stub 
rocking, he dropped and was soon soar- 
ing high up in the blue. 

This was the locality of the nest; now 
where should I find it? Evidently I was 
to have no further help from the old 
bird. The underbrush was so thick that 
I could hardly see farther than my nose. 
A half-rotten tree trunk lay near, the top 
end lying across the backs of several sap- 
lings that it had borne down in its fall. 
I crept up on this for a look around, and 
almost tumbled off at finding myself 
staring directly into the dark, cavernous 
hollow of an immense log lying on a 
slight rise of ground a few feet ahead of 
me. 

It was a yawning hole, which at a 
glance I knew belonged to the buzzard. 
The log, a mere shell of a mighty white 
oak, had been girdled and felled with 
an axe, by hunters, probably, and still lay 
with one side resting upon the rim of the 
stump. As I stood looking, something 
white stirred vaguely in the hole and 
disappeared. 

Leaping from my perch, I scrambled 
forward to the mouth of the hollow and 
was greeted with hisses from far back in 
the dark. Then cameathumping of bare 
feet, more hisses and a sound of snap- 
ping beaks. I had found my buzzard’s 
nest. 

Hardly that either, for there was not 
a feather, stick or chip as evidence of 
a nest. The eggs had been laid upon 
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the sloping cavern floor, and in the 
course of their incubation must have 
rolled clear down to the opposite end, 
where the opening was so narrow that 
the buzzard could not have brooded them 
until she had rolled them back. The 
wonder is that they ever hatched. 

But they did, and what they hatched 
was another wonder. It was a right 
instinct which led the mother to seek 
the middle of the Bear Swamp and there 
hide her young in a hollow log. My 
sense of the fitness of things should have 
equalled hers, certainly, and I should 
have allowed her the privacy of the 
swamp. It was unfair of me and rude. 
Nature never intended a young buzzard 
for any eye but his mother’s—and she 
hates the sight of him. Elsewhere I 
have told of a buzzard that devoured her 
eggs at the approach of an enemy, so 
delicately balanced are her unnameable 
appetites and her maternal affections! 

The two freaks in the log must have 
been three weeks old, I should say, the 
larger weighing about four pounds. 
They were covered as young owls are, 
with deep, snow-white down, out of 
which their black legs protruded in 
scaly, snaky contrast. They stood 
braced on these long, black legs, their 
receding heads drawn back, shoulders 
thrust forward, their bodies humped be- 
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tween the featherless wings like a chal- 
lenging tomcat. 

-In order to examine them, I crawled 
into the den—not a difficult act, for the 
opening measured four feet and a half 
across at the mouth. The air was musty 
inside, yet surprisingly free from odor. 
The floor was absolutely clean, but on the 
top and sides of the cavity was a thick 
coating of live mosquitoes, most of them 
gorged, hanging like a red-beaded tapes- 
try over the walls. 

I had taken pains that the flying 
buzzard should not see me enter, for 
I hoped she would descend to look 
after her young. But she would take 
no chances with herself. I sat near 
the mouth of the hollow, where I could 
catch the fresh breeze that pulled across 
the end, and where I had a view of a 
a far-away bit of sky. Suddenly across 
this field of blue, as you have seen an 
infusorian scud across the field of your 
microscope, there swept a meteor of 
black — the buzzard! and evidently in 
that instant of passage, at a distance 
certainly of half a mile, she spied me 
in the log. 

I waited more than an hour longer, 
and when I tumbled out with a dozen 
kinds of cramps, the. maternal creature 
was soaring serenely far up in the clear, 
cool sky. 
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jt saddens her to think that night is near, 
And that her long day’s toil no meed may gain; 
Dear Heert, she knows not that her words of cheer 
To other lives were words not all in vain! 
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WHERE THE BIRDS FEED 


N April 9 and to of last year the 

cable ships Anglia and Colonia 
sailed from London to Manila via Suez 
canal for the purpose of laying the Com- 
mercial Pacific cable. Most people are 
aware that this cable now stretches from 
San Francisco to Manila, having three 
intermediate stations, Honolulu, Midway 
and Guam. Without entering into the 
details of the laying of the cable, one of 
the greatest enterprises of the kind that 
the world has ever known, it is the pur- 
pose of the writer to give an account of 
the life of the cable colony at Midway 
Island before and after the arrival of the 
above mentioned ships, and, in addition 
to this, a brief description of the island 
itself, which possesses an unique interest 








AS MIDWAY ISLAND APPEARS FROM A SHIP ONLY THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE AWAY 


GEORGIA 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


for the people of the United States. 

It was on the morning of April 29 of 
last year that fifteen operators and em- 
ployes of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company stood on the decks of the char- 
tered steamer Hanalei, viewing a faint 
white line along the northern horizon. 
It is no wonder that these men were out 
of their bunks at daylight straining their 
eyes to catch a glimpse of that almost 
imperceptible stretch of sand; no wonder 
that they had rushed from their cabins 
half clad and with uncombed hair. The 
captain of the ship had just reported that 
Midway Island was in sight and as these 
men were to be stationed there for at 
least one year it was not surprising to 
see so much interest manifested. 

The Hanalei anchored two and one- 
half miles to the westward of the island 
and the superintendent of the station 
went ashore at once and selected a suita- 
ble site for the temporary buildings. 
Lumber was then loaded and work was 
begun on these buildings in order to have 
everything ready for the arrival of the 
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THE DECLARATION OF 
UNITED STATES TRANSPORT 


READING 


Anglia and Colonia, these ships being 
expected about June 15. 

But before we proceed any farther let 
us get an idea of the location of the 
islands forming the Midway group. For 
those whose maps have not been magni- 
fied to the extent of showing every visi- 
ble speck of land in the northern Pacific, 
it may be well to say that this group of 
islands is found twelve hundred miles 
northwest of Honolulu and in about the 
same latitude as Galveston, Texas. The 
name ‘‘ Midway’’ was given to them be- 
cause at the time of their discovery by 
Captain Brooks in 1859 they were sup- 
posed to be half-way around the earth 
from Greenwich, but it is now known 
that they lie about two and one-half de- 
grees from the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian. 

There are two islands in the group; 
one called Sand or Western Island, the 
other Eastern Island. Between the two 
is a mere islet known as Middlebrook, 
There are no natives on any of them. 
They are owned by the United States 
and fall under the jurisdiction of the 
navy. 

As Sand Island is the home of the staff 
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of operators through whose hands mes- 
sages to and from all parts of the world 
pass daily, it naturally attracts most of 
our attention. It is here that four opera- 
tors transmit most of the messages to our 
newspapers concerning the Russo-Japa- 
nese War; it is on this heap of sand, a 
mile and a half in length and three-quar- 
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SOLDIERS ABOARD THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORT THOMAS CELEBRATING THE 
FOURTH OF JULY BY SINGING PATRIOTIC SONGS 


ters of a mile in width, that the Commer- 
cial Pacific Cable Company has estab- 
lished a transmitting station through 
which the United States government 
messages pass to Manila and other 
points in the Far East. 

Sand Island is an almost verdureless 
waste of coral sand. An occasional sand 
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MARINES DIGGING A WELL AT MIDWAY 


dune covered with a few short, sickly- 
looking shrubs may be seen and at two 
places coarse grass and shrubs are found, 
but these are very limited in extent. With 
these exceptions the island is as barren 
as the Desert of Sahara: it is absolutely 
without vegetation. 

Since Midway is in mid-ocean, it is 
interesting to note that while one sand 
heap is forty-three feet in height, the 
place where the temporary buildings 
stand is only about eight feet above the 
sea. But Nature has erected a coral reef 
around the islands, and this reef, fifteen 
miles in circumference, five feet high, 
and from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
width, forms a perfect protection against 
the waves of the mighty Pacific. Were 
it not for this reef Sand Island could 
never have been utilized as a cable 
station. 

The glare of the sun upon the sand is 
fearful in its intensity, necessitating the 
constant use of goggles as a protection to 
the eyes—the glare is more intense 
than that of snow. Scme of the men 
failed to use the goggles and I believe 
that their eyes are permanently injured. 
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JAPANESE AT MIDWAY WHEN THE CABLE 
MEN ARRIVED 


As soon as the tent was pitched a well 
was sunk four and one-half feet in depth 
and it was astonishing to find fresh water 
which at first was milky-white in color, 
but which upon standing became as clear 
and as palatable as any water in the 
world. It is astonishing that it was not 
brackish, but that fresh water could be 
obtained anywhere on the island was an 
exceedingly pleasant surprise to the little 
body of men. 

There are at least twenty-five varieties 
of sea-birds at Midway. Most of them 
are so gentle that they may be picked up 
and held in the hand without the least 
difficulty. An albatross laid her egg 
on one of the golf tees, and she seemed 
so contented there that it was thought 
best to move the tee to another place; 
but even then the birds were so gentle 
and so numerous that they would be 











THE JAPANESE SCHOONER YIEJU MARU, AT 
MIDWAY ISLAND 


struck with the balls. This occurred 
more than once and one bird was killed 
in that way. 

The terns, or sea-swallows, are most 
numerous and their eggs, being edible, 
are eaten in large quantities. It is a 
peculiarity of the sea-birds to lay 
only one egg in a season. Only two 
varieties of those at Midway have nests; 
the others lay their eggs on the pare sand. 





JAPANESE AT MIDWAY SHOWING A LOT OF 
SLAUGHTERED BIRDS THEY HAVE STUFFED 











DEFYING THE GLARE OF SUN ON SAND 
WITH DARKENED EYE-GLASSES 


There are several birds of rare plum- 
age, and when the Hanalei arrived there 
were thirty-nine Japanese on Sand 
Island. These Japanese were slaughter- 
ing the pretty, innocent birds in large 
numbers. The feathers of the birds were 
shipped to Yokahoma on a schooner then 
anchored about half a mile from shore. 

Fish of many varieties are found near 
the reef and are so easily caught that 











OUR CABLE STATION 


there is no sport in fishing. Turtles are 
occasionally caught but are rather small. 
Sharks are numerous, but fortunately do 
not come near the beach; consequently 
they do not interfere with swimming, a 
favorite pastime of the people at Midway. 

On June 3 Lieutenant Commander 
Rodman, U. S. N., who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Midway, arrived on 
the U.S.S. Iroquois. It was at this 








A YOUNG ALBATROSS AND CAPTAIN ROD- 
MAN’S DOG DON, VERY GOOD FRIENDS 





A STUMP AT MIDWAY, WHICH DOUBTLESS 
DRIFTED FROM THE AMERICAN COAST 


time that the first mail bag was received, 
the islanders having been without mail 
for a month and a half. 

When Captain Rodman came ashore 
the superintendent of the station re- 
ported that the Japanese were slaughter- 
ing the birds in large numbers and the 
bodies of these birds, left upon the sand 
to decay, were producing an almost in- 
tolerable stench; were causing the house 
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THE CEMETERY AT MIDWAY, WHERE SAILORS 
OF THE ILL-FATED BARK WANDERING MIN- 
ELSTR WERE BURIED.— MOST OF THE MEN 


DIED OF SCURVY; THE SURVIVORS LIVED 
THERE FOURTEEN MONTHS’ BEFORE THEY 
WERE RESCUED.— THEIR DIET WAS FISH, 


BIRDS AND BIRDS’ EGGS 


flies to multiply rapidly; and lastly, but 
most important, the decaying bodies 
would sooner or later contaminate the 
water supply. Captain Rodman firmly 
but politely informed the Japanese that 
they must leave the island, which they 
did shortly afterward. 

On June 16 the Anglia was sighted, 
and on the eighteenth the Colonia. The 
former laid the cable from Manila to 
Guam, the latter the Guam- Midway sec- 
tion, and now the Anglia was ready to 
lay the section between Midway and 
Honolulu.. The part of the cable be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco was 
completed in December, 1902. The 
Anglia reached Honolulu on July 3 of 
last year, thus completing the long 
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TOWING THE CABLE PONTOONS ASHORE AT MIDWAY 


stretch across the Pacific, which required 
more than 8,000 miles of cable. On 
July 4 President Roosevelt formally 
opened the cable by sending the first 
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THE CAB:& PONTOONS LANDED 








message, which was to Governor Taft 
at Manila. 

After this the operators settled down 
to business and the news of the world 
was known at Midway before it was 





printed in the newspapers. This fact 
alone was a great help to these men 
when, at alater date, the. Winter storms 
set in and they suffered both in mind and - 








DRAWING THE CABLE UP THE: BEACH 


body, because it was impossible to land 
mail and provisions. Everything was 
done by the cfficials at New York to 
make it as pleasant and as comfortable 
as possible for those at Midway, but the 








UNITED STATES MARINES LEND A HAND TO DRAW IN THE CABLE 
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OPERATORS AT MIDWAY RECEIVING THE FIRST WORD FROM GUAM 


During October. last it became neces- 


little colony seemed to have a series of 
sary to order a new supply of provisions, 


misfortunes during their first year’s stay. 


























PACIFIC COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY AT MIDWAY 





THE FIRST OFFICE OF THE 




















A GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATION BUILDINGS, INCLUDING ALL THE HOUSES 
ON MIDWAY ISLAND 
Engraved by Charles Ricker 


and the schooner Julia E. Whalen was 
sent from Honolulu with six months 
supply and the mail which had been in 
the postoffice at Honolulu for a 











ENTIRE CABLE COLONY ON 


The Whalen on ‘the night of her arrival 
(October 22) struck the north reef and 
was wrecked. Her cargo was all lost, in- 
cluding two large bags of mail. No lives 
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MESSRS. MORRISON AND REED IN EVENING 
DRESS— MIDWAY STYLE 


were lost, but how it was possible for the 
crew to lower a boat and get safely out 
of those immense breakers (a three-days 
gale had been blowing) is a mystery 
which I hardly think the captain can 
unravel. 

As soon as possible the Iroquois came 
to bring provisions for the islanders and 
to take the Whalen’s crew to Honolulu. 
When she arrived the supply was quite 
low. She remained only twenty-four 
hours. 

When the Winter gales set in the sand 
began to drift. At times it would be 
blown through the air at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. It was so dis- 
agreeable to have the sand blown in 
their eyes, ears and nose and often cut- 
ting their faces, that most of the men 
preferred remaining in their rooms day 
and night. And even in these rooms 
with all windows and doors shut they 





EDUCATING THE ALBATROSS 


were not rid of the sand, for it would 
drift through every crack and crevice. 

During the Winter months the atmos- 
phere is usually quite humid, and when 
the rooms became damp they remained so. 
And if anyone wants to see a gloomy, 
lonely, desolate picture, let him stand in 
one of those damp rooms with the tem- 
perature at fifty-two degrees (fhat was 
the minimum for last year and look out 
over this desert island during a gale, 
while the sand is being driven in perfect 
clouds across the view and in the dis- 
tance the waves with an awful roar are 
breaking in masses of spray up on the 
reef. 

The men sent to Midway were selected 
because of- their social and equable dis- 





CAPTAIN AND CREW OF THE HANALEI RE- 
PLENISHING THE SHIP’S WATER CASKS FROM 
THE WELL AT MIDWAY 


positions, because they would make the 
best of their environment. Through 
all this they were happy and contented; 
they had expected these things from the 
start... But at a later date the conditions 


- became more serious, It was on the 
“third day of last January, after a quiet 


and uneventful Christmas and New 
Year’s day on the island, that the cruis- 
ers New Orleans (flagship), Cincinnati, 
Raleigh and Albany, commanded by Ad- 
miral Cooper, called to bring mail and 
a few provisions. Very few provisions 
were landed, because at that time the 
cable ship Scotia, owned by the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company, was on 














OUR CABLE STATION IN MID-PACIFIC . 


her way from London to Manila, Guam, 
Midway and Honolulu with six months’ 
supplies for Midway. Knowing that the 
U. S. Army transport Sheridan, sailing 
from San Francisco February 1, would 
call at Honolulu and Guam, the superin- 
tendent at Midway (who is also post- 
master) cabled the postmaster at Hono- 
lulu to ship the mail to Guam and there 
the Scotia would get it and take it to 
Midway. This was done as requested, 
but just as the Scotia was entering the 
harbor at Guam (and before the mail had 
been put aboard) she struck Spanish 
Rock, and, with the exception of six 
hundred miles of cable in her tanks, was 
a total loss. This occurred March to. 
The provisions at Midway were very 
scarce and the men were disappointed 
and discontented. Only a few cans of 
beef and some rice were left, and often 
the sea was too rough for fishing. There 
were no vegetables. Everybody had 
grown tired of canned beef, and two- 
thirds of the colony ate only dry rice 
and that three times a day. Fortunately, 
there was an abundant supply of lime 
juice, which possibly prevented an epi- 
demic of scurvy. ae 

Arrangements were at once made to 
send the transport Buford... She *was 
sighted at Midway March 28. :The sea 
was very rough and the waves “were 
breaking on the bar across the harbor 
entrance. The Buford anchored - just 
outside this bar and about four miles 
from shore. With breathless anxiety the 
islanders watched to see if the captain 


was going to send a boat ashore, and . 
there was a cry of joy from the little , 


group when it was noticed that two boats 
were being lowered. The strong and 
courageous sailors were willing to try to 
get provisions and mail ashore. In a 
short time the boats were loaded and the 
long row through a rough sea and against 
a head wind was begun, and the anxious 
little crowd on the island watched those 
sailors ‘‘buffet with lusty sinews” the 
waves that threatened to engulf them. 
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At one time a boat would be seen on 
the summit of a wave and at another 
time it would disappear, apparently 
swallowed up by the mighty deep. Those 
ashore wanted to signal the sailors to 
turn back, but knew that they would not 
see the signals. Finally the boats began 
to drift toward the leeward reef and after 
a determined but ineffectual attempt of 
four hours to pull to the windward the 
sailors were ordered to return to the 
ship. It was a bitter disappointment 
to see this failure, and yet the island- 
ers were glad that the boats were 
headed for the ship, because it was 
dangerous to attempt to cross the bar. 
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YOUNG ALBATROSS POSES FOR A PROFILE 
VIEW 


When the boats returned to the ship 
the captain signalled: ‘*How much sup- 
plies have you? ”’ to which Midway an- 
swered: ‘‘One week’s,.’’ The captain 


then signalled, ‘‘I will put to sea—good- 


bye,” and the Buford sailed to Manila 
with the supplies and six weeks’ mail. 
The captain was asked to wait a day or 
two till the sea calmed down and then 
the supplies could be landed, but he 
refused. It seems that there was some 
kind of an understanding that the 
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Iroquois would make 
an attempt if the 
Buford failed, so she 
came down on April 
g and _ successfully 
landed provisions 
and mail, the first to 
be received at Mid- 
way in more than 
three months! It is 
needless to say that 
there was a feast on 
the island that day. 

Much more could 
be told about the 


little colony, but this will suffice. 
add that the officials of the Cable Com- 
pany are taking great pains to betterthe They 
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PULLING THE CABLE UP TO THE COMPANY’S 
OFFICE THROUGH A TRENCH IN THE SAND. 
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conditions at Mid- 
way, and I am sure 
that they will suc- 
ceed. This Christ- 
mas found the men 
living in permanent 
buildings, both ex- 
pensive and comfort- 
able. In addition to 
this many other 
improvements are 
being made. Let 
us hope that all 
will go well with 
the cable men this 
they have a merry 


Christmas and a happy New Year. 
certainly deserve the best, 





A GROUP OF CABLE MEN ON THE PACIFIC STATIONS 
From a photograph taken in Honolulu April 19, 1903 


P. J. Harwood, senior operator at Honolulu; 


D. Coath, superintendent at Guam; B. W. Colley, superin- 


tendent at Midway; J. D. Gaines, superintendent at Honolulu; O. C. Reed, operator at Midway; Martin 
Crook, doctor at Midway; D. Morrison, supervisor at Midway; C. Mills, operator at Guam. 














CHRISTMAS IN 


By J. F. 


LUCAS COUNTY 


CONRAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HRISTMAS is coming; and it is 

coming like a scorcher. It was 
only the other day the boy hung up his 
stocking, and had me up at 4:30a. m., 
trying to find names for all the animals 
in his Noah’s Ark; and when I stuck 
on one, and would give it some outland- 
ish name or other, he would look at me 
in a sort of an incredulous manner, and 
say: ‘‘Papa, has they got any of them 
down in Lucas County?’ I remember 
there was one uncouth-looking animal, 
a kind of a cross, it looked like, between 
an old-fashioned ‘‘dog-iron’’ and a saw- 
horse. I told him it was the great 
‘‘gigasticutis.’? He wanted to know if 
there was any of them down where Pa 
lived. And when I told him there was 
one down there right after the close of 
the war, he wanted to know if I had ever 
seen it, and how it acted, and if it ever 
bitanyone. When I told him that I had 
never seen it, but that his grandfather 
had seen it once, he wanted to know 
how the old man got away from it. 
Just what I told him I do not know; but, 
later on, when one of the neighbors’ 
children came over, and the boy was 
showing him his Noah’s Ark, and 
was naming over the animals, and bring- 
ing out their strong points, he came to 
this “‘gigasticutis.”’ ‘‘There’s the thing 
that came mighty near gettin’ my 
gram’pa onst.”’ 

The other boy looked at it and said 
his papa could lick it. 

You ought to have seen the look of 
disgust that spread over my boy’s face. 

‘‘Lick it!’’ he said. ‘‘W’y, that thing 
is the terriblest animal there is.”’ 

**He couldn’t lick a lion?’’ asked the 
other boy, with a tinge of derision in his 
tone. 

““Of course he could. He’d bite a 
lion in two twice before he knowed it; 


and he’d take that old lion and throw 
him up in the top of the biggest tree in 
the timber, and he’d stick a limb in him 
and make him stay there till he’d rot— 
No, sir,: if a old lion would go fooling 
around a gigasticutis he would hit him 
one lick and he would break his back.” 

“Well, how did‘ your gram’pa git 
away?” 

““W’y, he got after my gram’pa onst 
and runned him more than two miles; 
then gram’pa he jumped across a great 
big ditch as wide as a street, purty near, 
and so deep down that you couldn’t see 
the bottom, only you could hear the 
water running; and here came that big 
gigasticutis and he tried to jump, but he 
couldn’t jump very good, but he can 
climb a tree good; and when he came to 
this big ditch he tried to jump it, and he 
stuck his horn in the bank on the other 
side and he stuck fast; yes, they’se got 
horns—and gram’pa he rolled a great 
big rock as big as a ’frigerator right 
down on this old gigasticutis, and broke 
his horn off, and his back. Then 
gram’pa got down where he was and 
took a club and he broke all his legs and 
he killed him. This is all there was of 
them.”’ 

& 

And, here it is Christmas again. Old 
Time has improved on his mode of 
travel, as well as the rest of us. He has 
nothing like the slow, lumbering gait 
that he used to have when I first knew 
him. 

I remember when I was a youngster 
how time halted and stumbled and liter- 
ally balked occasionally. What an inter- 
minable eternity three months’ school in 
the Summer was, when twenty-five or 
thirty of us bare-legged youngsters used 
to sit in the little old frame school house 
and take our turns at backing up against 
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the school teacher’s knee, and guessing 
at the letters that she stabbed at with 
- her lead pencil! Sometimes we would 
guess it; but oftener we didn’t. Then 
she would tell us, for the twentieth time, 
that it was ““C’”’ or “Y”’ or ‘*K’’. After 
she would reach the bottom of the line 
of letters, as McGuffey, in his wisdom, 
saw fit to arrange the alphabet in that 
famous speller, she would retreat up the 
line, and successively stab each letter 
again; and when ‘‘A”’ was reached, the 
exercises were over. Then we would 
go back to our seats, and swing our feet 
and wait patiently for four o’clock. 

There was a stunted cottonwood that 
grew very near the side of the house, 
close to the window; and I remember 
there was a meadow lark that used to 
light in it and hold a concert all by him- 
self on afternoons. At about the second 
or third note we children would begin to 
titter; then it would begin to grow into 
a regular storm of applause, until the 
teacher would send one of the boys out 
to throw a brick at him. We used to 
take turns at shooing that bird into the 
next section; and it was looked forward 
to with as much pleasure as going after 
water. And there never was anything 
fuller of satisfaction than to go with 
another boy about a quarter of a mile 
after a bucket of water; the next thing 
to it was—passing it. 

Then, on Friday afternoons, there 
would be literary exercises; and the big 
girls would speak selections taken mostly 
from the Third and Fourth Readers; and 
thus the dead level stretch of monotony 
would be broken. ‘There was one girl 
much larger than the rest; Threpsey 
Forkeson; and the way she spoke “A 
Soldier of the Legion Lay Dying in 
Algiers,”’ etc., seemed to me then to be 
but little short of an inspiration. I 
remember of noticing that when she 
would get through speaking she left the 
moist imprint of her bare feet on the soft 
pine floor; and after they would fade 
away, I imagined that I could still see 
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the impression in the wood; and at 
recess I would look to satisfy myself; 
but, somehow, I never could pick out 
the exact place she stood. 

There was a boy about my age who 
came to school. His name was Daniel 
McKinney. He could outrun or out- 
jump, and throw farther than any boy in 
the school within three or four years of 
his age. He was a marvel to the other 
boys. I knowthat hesaid he ould just 
as soon see the moon over his left 
shoulder as over his right; and if a 
black cat undertook to cross the road 
ahead of him he would plug it with 
a rock. He had eleven warts on one 
foot. There were seed warts and flat 
warts, and warts of every order. How 
he did strut around and show off those 
warts! He had them named and I 
remember two of them were ‘‘David” 
and ‘‘Goliath.’”” When we wanted to- 
know how to get warts of our own, he 
said they “‘kind of run in the family;” 
that pap had them; but that if we fooled 
with frogs and toads much that we would 
get them, anyhow. But it wouldn’t 
work; for everybody in the school tried 
it. He wore the same kind of clothes 
Winter and Summer; and he said that 
he could whip any boy that wore under- 
clothes in the Winter. He owns a farm 
now of over 300 acres; but he isn’t any 
prouder of it than he was over those 
warts. His folks lived down in the 
timber, and his father trapped for mink 
and hunted ’coons in the Winter time, 
and in the Summer he fished and picked 
up a living most anyway. They used to 
say that he was seen one night stealing 
meat out of Abe Danner’s smoke house. 
Anyhow, Danner said it looked like him, 
but when old Joe McKinney heard about 
it, he came up to Danner’s and said he 
would like to have an explanation. 


Js 


Joe was a tall, raw-boned man, and 
looked a good deal like a_ shellbark 
hickory; he had no religion, and swore 
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with a gusto that commanded admira- 
tion. It was a matter of proof that on 
more than one occasion he was known to 
use some of his most choice expletives 
right in the midst of a thunder storm, 
and it shook the faith of more than one 
little devout believer when he escaped 
lightning. Old Joe would lie in the 
same flowery, fluent manner in which he 
swore. And one time when his dog 
treed something over in the graveyard, 
he went right over and took a rest on 
a tombstone and shot a squirrel out of 
a tree. To a youthful mind, there was 
scarcely anything more awful. When it 
came nutting time we boys gave old 
Joe’s locality a wide berth. I remember 
once, in a burst of confidence, I called 
his boy, Dan, off to one side and asked 
him if his father ever killed a man; and 
was a good deal relieved when Dan said 
that if he had he didn’t know anything 
about it. 

One time there was a powerful revival 
in progress at the United Brethren 
church; and the souls that were saved 
and the matches that were made that 
Winter is still a record-breaker in that 
township. Everybody went. They had 
union services; and there is no telling 
where it would have stopped if the 
Methodists hadn’t tried to hog the thing. 
Finally old Joe came to meeting, and 
there was a combined effort on the part 
of everyone to get the old man to stand 
up for the prayers of the church; but 
night after night it was a failure. In 
the afternoon meetings there was a 
powerful appeal sent up that old Joe 
might be brought to realize his sins that 
night. Things went on this way for 
about ten days, and people were just 
about to conclude that Joe was too far 
gone for redeeming grace, when the un- 
expected thing happened. It was just 
after Aunt Sally Fuller had sat down, 
after giving in her experience, and the 
preacher was calling for another volunteer 


for the army of the Lord, when all at. 


once he stopped, threw up his hands like 
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a boy does when he dives off a log, and 
said: ‘“‘Look there, brethren and sis- 
ters!’ Everybody looked; and, sure 
enough, old Joe was going up, a section 
at a time, until finally he towered 
like a sycamore in a hay field. ‘Oh, 
brethren and sisters!’’ went on the 
preacher, ‘‘Old Uncle Joe McKinney 
has risen up for your prayers; bless the 
Lord!’’ and ‘‘Amen” was heard from 
every corner of the house. ‘‘He is going 
to drop his old life; he is going to quit 
his drinking, and his swearing, and his 
lying, and his—’’ Here old Joe broke 
in with a drawl and nasal twang, ‘‘Hold 
on, Mr. Preacher; that’s all right, but 
there ain’t a bit of use of your making 
a blankety-blank fool of yourself about 
it.’ Meeting let out and the revival 
somehow quit. 
J 

Well, when he came over to see Dan- 
ner about stealing that meat there was 
a good chance for trouble; and those 
who were looking for it were not disap- 
pointed, either. 

Old Joe commenced by asking Danner 
what he meant. Danner replied that he 
meant what he said. That is usually 
a forerunner of trouble. Old Joe straight- 
ened up, and said: 

‘“Mr. Danner, you live in a white 
house, and you have shutters to the 
windows, and you are a taxpayer; you 
go to church, and the preacher takes 
dinner with you and stays all night. 
Now there was never a preacher in my 
house that I know of, and there ain’t 
no invitations out. I live in a log house, 
and the only winder in it has a rag 


. Stuffed in where the glass used to be. 


I will admit that I would rather fish 
than cut corn; I swear a good deal, and 
my children use some bad words, but 
it seems to me as they always done it 
in fun, and it never sounded very bad 
to me; but I never stole anything yet, 
and I ain’t going to commence with your 
pork. Now, Mr. Danner, I heard that 
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you said I went in to your smoke house 
and stole some meat. Am I right?’’ 

‘*You are,”’ replied Danner. 

*‘Then all I have got to say is, you 
must either take that back, or old Joner 
himself couldn’t save you from getting 
a licking. Now, you can either take it 
with your coat on, or off.’’ 

Danner was from Indiana, and it 
wasn’t the first time that he was ever 
invited to take his coat off to accommo- 
date a neighbor. He squared himself, 
took off his coat and laid it down by the 
side of the road. 

Where this happened was right at the 
crossroads, and the room was ample. 
It is a matter of history that it was the 
best fight that ever took place in Otter 
Creek township. Here is how the black- 
smith described it: 

“There wasn’t any rounds about it. 
It was just one glorious entertainment 
from start to finish, and they fought like 
gentlemen. Everything was fair, and 
you couldn’t tell which one was going to 
whip any more than you could tell how 
a hoss race was coming out when they 
was all bunched. Old Joe was the tall- 
est, and had the longest reach, but then 
he was the oldest. Abe was the heavi- 
est and youngest, but he hadn’t the 
wind. Joe lammed away first, and 
when that old arm of his’n shot out it 
was enough to make a man on the out- 
side holler ’nuff. If he’d hit Abe square 
the fight would have been over with, but 
Abe was on the lookout, and dodged to 
one side, so that Joe’s knuckle just 
grazed his temple and peeled off a little 
strip of skin and three or four drops of 
blood trickled down the side of his face. 
But this was just simply tuning up. The 
next I knew, old Joe shot backward 
about ten feet and landed square agin’ 
me, and I went like a freight car kicked 
onto a siding. That lick would have 
laid out any other man in Otter Creek 
township. I never saw where it struck 
him, and you couldn’t tell after the fight 
was over with, for both of them looked 
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like they had tried to stop a stampede 
of steers and had failed. I heard Joe’s 
teeth come together, and it sounded a 
good deal like a gopher trap shutting up. 
Then the fighting was awful. No pull- 
ing hair, nor scratching and kicking, but 
just good, manly blows that made you 
feel sorry that there wasn’t a bigger 
audience. I have read about prize- 
fights, where one feller kept jabbing the 
other in the face, and it disgusts me. 
There was no jabbing here, it was the 
whole-arm movement from beginning to 
end; and whenever one of them licks 
landed, it made you bat your eyes. No 
mortal being could stand that pace long. 
Finally Abe’s wind began to play out, 
and you could hear him breathe across 
a forty. Joe, with what little sight he 
had left, saw that Abe was about 
finished, so he made a rush and got him 
by the throat with his left hand, then he 
drew back and said: ‘Abe Danner, are 
you going to holler ’nuff?’ I heard a 
‘No’ kind of rattle in Abe’s throat, but 
he was helpless. Old Joe looked at him 
about a minute, it seemed to me like, 
then he gave Abe a kind of push and 
started down the road, and he. never 
looked back as far as I could see him. 
Abe just dropped and laid there pant- 
ing like a lizard, for the better part of 
an hour, They were two of the grittiest 
men that I ever saw.”’ 


st 


It was some time after this when the 
diphtheria got in Danner’s family, and 
old Joe came up to help ‘‘nuss’’ the 
children. When he came up to the 
house the blinds were down and every- 
thing was still. He knocked at the door; 
there was no one there except Abe and 
his wife and the sick little ones, and 
there were three of them. Abe came 
to the door, looking pale and worn out, 
and when he saw it was Joe he didn’t 
say a word, but just looked at him as 
if he was in some doubt about how to 
proceed. Joe was the first to speak. 
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He said: 

“Mr. Danner, you and I have had 
some trouble. You gave me the gamest 
fight I ever had; and since I come to 
think it over, maybe you wasn’t so far 
wrong about the piece of pork that you 
missed; but I have heard that your 
children are sick, and that the neighbors 
are scared about coming here. I have 
always been able to nuss my children 
through all the sickness they ever had, 
and I believe I can nuss yours, if you 
will let me try.” 

Well sir, Abe just broke down, and he 
kind of sobbed out: ‘‘Joe, I knowed 
there was lots of good in you when you 
didn’t hit me that last time. I belong 
to church, but I don’t know if I would 
come to help take care of your children 
if they had been sick like mine.” 


& 


After this the people thought a good 
deal more of old Joe; and when they 
had a Christmas tree that Winter they 
had the hardest time in the world to get 
old Joe and his family to come out, and 
finally, Danner had to go to him and 
make him promise that he would come 
and bring his wife and family. It was 
a great Christmas tree. About the first 
in that neighborhood. The boys had 
gone down in the woods and cut a young 
haw tree, (there were no evergreens in 
the neighborhood), and when it was all 
trimmed up it wasthe most beautiful 
sight that I ever saw. I have seen cost- 
lier trees and richer presents since then, 
but, for a lasting impression, there is 
nothing to compare with that first Christ- 
mas tree. How the old church was 
crowded! Everybody was there, it 
seemed, and the sleds hitched up and 
down the fence reached from the church 
down almost to the school house. 

John Pedigo was Santa Claus. I have 
seen a good many since; but never one 
in his class. He kept the audience 
laughing all the time; and when all the 
presents were distributed the people 
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stayed until after twelve o’clock, and 
talked and laughed and carried on, until 
it really looked like a genuine case of 
‘peace on earth and good will to men.” 
I remember one of our neighbors put 
a butcher knife on the tree for his wife, 
and when Santa Claus took it down and 
presented it everybody yelled. 

Old Joe was there with his family, but 
they seemed to feel out of place. They 
fidgeted around a good deal and acted 
like they would rather have stayed at 
home. But it wasn’t long before the 
name of ‘‘Joe McKinney’’ was called 
out. Immediately it was still, for nearly 
everyone was ‘‘on’’ except Joe and his 
family. It was a big bundle of some- 
thing. Joe arose and it was amusing 
to see him. Afterward he said he was 
never so scared in his life. He was pale 
and his knees shook until you could feel 
the floor of the church vibrate. There 
must have been half of the audience that 
called out: ‘‘Open it! Undo it!’’ Old 
Joe hesitated a moment, and then com- 
menced to untie the package. When he 
had finished he held up a suit of clothes, 
suspenders and all; then he sat down, 
and everybody clapped their hands. 
After awhile Dan McKinney’s name was 
called-—he got a cap and a pair of skates. 
The children were all well taken care of, 
but when it came to Mrs. McKinney— 
and she got a nice, warm cloak—the 
poor woman just broke down and cried. 
Then Dan threw his head back and 
howled, the other children followed 
suit, and for five minutes it looked like 
there would have to be a recess taken. 
Then came candy and nuts for every- 
one’s children, and everything quieted 
down. 

Well, that Christmas was the turning 
point in Joe’s life. A company opened 
up a coal mine in that township, and 
Danner hired Joe to cut five thousand 
props. And it was a common talk that 
no one worked harder or better than Joe 
did on that job. After that he always 
had employment, and the children 
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ceased to be afraid, and we gathered 
wild grapes and nuts, even, in old Joe’s 
dooryard. 


& 


And here it is Christmas again, and 
the children living on the expectation of 
what Santa Claus is going to bring them, 
and some older people, too, who 
ought to know better, are anticipating 
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something from the same _ source. 

Those realists, as they please to call 
themselves, who are ever anxious to dis- 
abuse the childish mind of the pious 
fraud, are not down on my visiting list. 
Of all the times of mine that Old Time 
has stowed away, the best, I believe, 
have been those when I was a child, 
anticipating Christmas and the presents 
it brought. 


THE QUITTING PLACE 


By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


OULD you like to put up some- 
thing?’’ Dick asked as he and 
Peggie came up to the track. 

Peggie laughed. ‘‘Do you remember 
the seventy apiece we made once?”’ 

“Do I?” said Dick smiling at her. 
‘‘That was one of the events of my life. 
You were the prettiest girl there. I 
wish you’d have another gown made just 
like the one you wore that day.”’ 

“Oh, how excited I was,” Peggie 
went on. 

‘**You almost fell into my arms,” Dick 
added. 

‘‘And we drove away back to the city 
in a victoria.”’ 

‘‘And then trotted poor dear grandma 
out for dinner.’’ 

“Yes, and the theater and dinner 
again. We spent your seventy before 
midnight.”’ 

Dick laughed. 

‘‘And the next day I went down and 
spent mine.” 

‘*What did you get?’’ Dick asked. 

‘*‘Why, I bought you a locket for one 
thing.”’ 

“T’ve not forgotten that,’’ Dick said 
thinkingly. 

“‘What’s become of it?’’ questioned 
Peggie. 





*‘It’s value depreciated after you 
turned me down, and I lost it.’’ 

Peggie was quiet; then after a moment 
she said: 

‘*This is a queer world, isn’t it?” 

‘*Yes, very queer,’’ Dick said back 
again — ‘‘but it all turned out right.”’ 

**Yes,”’ said Peggie, ‘“‘I suppose so—’”’ 
She was thinking of a gravestone marked 
“John Carroll’; then she thought of 
their boy — and then she said gaily: 

“It wouldn’t seem natural not to put 
up something.”” They went together to- 
ward the bookies. 

Peggie’s old luck stood by her and she 
and Dick were going smilingly away 
when they came face to face with Louise 
Spaulding Hudson’s younger brother. 

‘‘Why, Stuart Spaulding! you here?” 

“Hello, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Dick’. I’m 
tickled to death to see you.”’ 

They were joined by others directly, 
and Peggie fell behind with Stuart. 

‘*What are you doing in Hot Springs?’’ 
Peggie asked. 

‘‘We’re here on our honeymoon.”’ 

Peggie looked astounded. 

‘‘Sure ’nuff, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ I’m married 
—and she’s the nicest and dearest little 
girl you’ve ever seen.”’ 

‘*Why Stuart,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘tell me 
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all about it. Do your people know?’’ 

‘*By this time—though I’ve not heard 
from them.- I cabled them the next day.’’ 

*‘Oh, my!” said Peggie; ‘‘what will 
your mother say?’’ 

‘‘She can’t say more than Puss’s 
mother did. You see, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ 
‘Puss’ and I met at Stanley Hampden’s 
wedding in Memphis. ‘Puss’ is a Chat- 
tanooga girl — and it was love at first 
sight.”’ 

‘‘Your family is given to that,’’ and 
Peggie laughed. 

‘‘That’s right, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ and—well, 
the wedding and all—everything together 
with that sentimental flavor, you know, 
I just proposed to ‘Puss’ we marry too. 
So we left on the same train with the 
bride and groom and they helped us 
marry in the morning. We. got off at 
some little burg and tied the knot there.’’ 

““*Puss’ said she knew I must be all 
right because I was Stanley’s best man, 
and he’s such a fine fellow — but ‘ Puss’ 
said she knew I was all right anyway.” 

‘‘T never heard of such an escapade,’’ 
Peggie said, looking down. 

‘‘But I was saying, ‘Puss’s’ people got 
hold of some nasty stories about me — 
and, well, they are pretty much broken 
up. I told ‘Puss’ to tell them they were 
invented lies, which she did. You see, 
‘Puss’ is a very attractive girl and-there 
are a heap of fellows in love with her. 
You can see how such stories might 
carry.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘but they’ll 
get over that.” 

‘‘That’s what I told ‘Puss’ and she 
thinks so, too. ‘Puss’s awfully game — 
only cried once. You see ‘Puss’ is a 
mighty fine girl and awfully fond of her 
people—’specially her mother. There’s 
only one thing troubling me—”’ 

Peggie looked sympathetic and Stuart 
went on. 

“It’s this way. Of course we wanted 
to stay along with Stanley and Geraldine, 
so I wrote a check for all my bank 
Had an even thousand. Since 


account. 
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I’ve been with Mr. Gordon I’ve been 
saving money. Well, a thousand dollars 
doesn’t last long on a honeymoon, you 
know.”’ 

**Oh, no,’”’ said Peggie, wondering 
what was coming. 

‘*So that’s nearly gone, but the mean 
part of it all is, old Gordon heard some 
story and, you see, I was to be gone one 
week and I stayed three, and—well, his 
son’s just out of college and he’s taken 
my place.” 

“Oh, Stuart,” said Peggie, and she 
was truly sorry. ‘‘That is too bad. But 
what: are you doing here?’’ she added 
quickly. 

“This was a convenient stopping 
place, and—well, I used to follow the 
races some, you know; I thought I might 
have a run of luck to help out till I got 
on my feet again. ‘Puss’ doesn’t know 
how matters stand. ‘Puss’ is a southern 
girl and they don’t undertsand much 
about finances. She is taking a usual 
afternoon nap, and I came over here to 
try my luck.” 

“Did you make anything?’’ asked 
Peggie. 

‘‘Not much —tomorrow’s my lucky 
day.’’ 

& 

‘I am awfully sorry for them,” Peggie 
said at breakfast one morning, while she 
and Dick were finishing their coffee. 
‘*They are hardly more than children, 
and I suppose poor Stuart is desperate.’’ 

‘It’s too bad,’’ Dick agreed. ‘‘I saw : 
him coming away from the races yester- 
day and I asked him what luck he had. 
*‘Tomorrow’s my lucky day,’ he said.’ 

‘*He always says that. He’s been 
playing roulette the last day or two. 
Has he asked you for any money?” 
questioned Peggie. 

‘‘No, but I offered him some. I told 
him he’d better go back, if he could. 
‘Can’t do it, Dick, old man,’ he said. 
‘I’ve got to make good first. Father is 
furious and says mother is. I could 
win her over, though, if she could only 
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see ‘Puss.’ She is 
thing,”’ Dick added. 

“Louise would help them out,”’ 
Peggie said. 

“TI suggested that, but Stuart said she 
had gone away with ‘King’ and he could 
not explain by letter.”’ 

‘‘Let’s take them home with us,”’ 
Peggie said. 

**T proposed that to him, too; but he 
wouldn’t listen to it. Said ‘Puss’ would 
never get over the mortification, and so 
on.”’ 


a sweet little 


II 


On Thursday, when Peggie was pack- 
ing to leave. she heard a knock at her 
door. 

**Come,”’ she called. ‘‘Oh, come in, 
Mrs. Spaulding,’’ Peggie said cordially, 
as the door opened timidly. ‘You don’t 
mind my going on with this, do you? 
We are leaving tonight, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Spaulding’s big, childlike eyes 
were red. She had been weeping. 

“‘Wouldn’t you tike to lie down 
there? ’’ said Peggie carelessly, pointing 
to a couch, as Mrs. “ Stuart”’ still kept 
silence. . 

“Oh, Mrs. Kendall,”’ 
““You’re so good to me,” 
eyes were brimming over. 

“There,”’ said Peggie, coming out of 
a pile of ribbons and stocks and shoes. 
**Don’t feel badly,’’ she said, smoothing 
a pillow. ‘‘You just lie here and rest 
a little. It’s awfully hard to be a bride. 
Everything is so different. You have 
a nice husband, so don’t you care. I’ve 
known Stuart ever since he was a wee 
little toad, tagging after his sister. His 
sister, Mrs. Kingsley Hudson, is a dear 
friend of mine, and you will like one an- 
other. The family are all just lovely. 
Stuart’s been unfortunate, but he will 
come out all right.’’ 

Mrs. ‘‘Stuart’’ had been smiling, but 
at Peggie’s last sentence she sat up and 
said, looking straight at Peggie. 

**Tt’s really true, then?”’ 

‘*Why, this morning I was going 


’ 


she _ said. 
and her 


- been unfortunate, that’s true. 
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through Stuart’s suit case and there was 
a letter from a Mr. Gordon, all about los- 
ing a position, and gambling, and being 
a reprobate, and not appreciating oppor- 
tunities and I don’t know what all. It 
is Stuart, then?’’ she asked with her big 
eyes on Peggie. 

Peggie felt like a criminal. 

‘Oh, it’s not that bad,” she said, try- 
ing to be most unconcerned. ‘‘ Stuart’s 
Mr. Gor- 
don is a horrid old bear, whom no one 
can ever get on with. Stuart could if 
anyone could, you may be sure.”’ 

** Bless his sugar plum heart — I know 
it!’ said ‘ Puss’, smiling again. 

‘And he will get into something else 
right away,” Peggie said reassuringly. 
** Every man has played some — more 
or less. Stuart’s been very lucky, you 
know.”’ 

“No, he never told me that,’’ ‘‘Puss’’ 
said regretfully. 

‘*Now, you’d better come and visit 
us a month or two, till you get real well 
acquainted and Stuart gets on his feet, 
and your family and his family both see 
what nice people you both are, and 
Stuart gets located and all.’’ 

** Puss’’ threw both her plump arms 
about Peggie’s neck. The little pink 
dimpled elbows stood out on each 


‘side. 


‘*You are the dearest, sweetest, grand- 
est person in the whole wide world!’’ 
and ‘“Puss’’ kissed Peggie on either 
cheek. 

‘* Not quite,’’ said Peggie, laughing. 

‘¢ Well, almost,’’ returned Mrs. Spauld- 
ing. 

‘*Now, don’t you weep any more,” 
said Peggie. 

‘¢Puss’’ was silent a moment; then 
she said, looking at her hands in her 
lap: 

‘¢Can you sew, Mrs. Kendall? ”’ 

‘* Why do you ask that? ’’ said Peggie. 

‘* Puss ’’ kept on looking at her pretty 
hands. ‘I mean just little things — 
like doll’s clothes, you know,” she said, 











THE QUITTING PLACE 


looking up. Her big brown eyes were 
so appealing. 

“Bless your heart,’’ said Peggie, 
‘don’t you worry over that. With two 
grandmothers and an aunt or two the 
little stranger won’t know what to do 
with all the clothes it will have. There 
now,’’ said Peggie, stroking the brown, 
wavy hair, “‘ take a little nap. It will be 
good for you.”’ 

& 


‘‘Think of it!’’ said Peggie to Dick 
afterward, ‘‘and they are only children 


themselves.”’ 
ut 


Stuart would not hear to Peggie’s kind 
offer. It was the occasion of his first 
quarrel with ‘‘Puss.”’ 

**A man couldn’t humiliate himself 
like that,’’? he went on. ‘‘Why, think of 
it, with my own parents living in town! 
On the face of it everyone would think 
me in disgrace, and then what chance 
would I have to break into anything?’’ 

‘** We could say I was an old friend of 
Mrs. Kendall’s,’’ ‘‘ Puss ’’ ventured. 

‘*But you’re not—everyone knows 
that — from the mere fact that you call 
her Mrs. Kendall.’’ 

‘‘What should I call her?” 

‘“‘ Mrs. ‘ Dick’, of course.”’ 

Then ‘‘ Puss”? began to weep and 
Stuart Spaulding felt like a brute, and 
after a little he told her so—but she 
kept on weeping until he got angry again 
and said women were all alike, and so 
unreasonable, and a great many more 
things, more or less true. Then pretty 
soon ‘‘ Puss’”’ decided it was all her own 
fault and that she should never have 
burdened him with herself when she 
knew he was only “ getting a start’’ and 
that she should have waited a year or 
two, and many more things. 

Stuart assured her again he was a 
brute, and then after some kisses left her. 

*“* T will make it today,’’ he resolved to 
himself as he went down the steps—and 
he did. 
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It was the awfullest night in Puss’s 
whole life. Stuart did not come back 
for dinner, and she had worn that baby- 
blue dress, too, that he liked so well. 
She had it on the night he proposed to 
her. She went over every little bit of 
their conversation of that night. How, 
at the bridal supper, he had reached 
over and taken her hand. She felt the 
hot blood in her cheeks now; and how 
he had said she was prettier than the 
bride. They had known one another 
only three days then. And it was while 
old Dr. Trueheart was saying grace that 
he whispered and asked her if she would 
marry hm. How excited she had been 
and she did not eat a thing. How they 
had hurried and how frightened she was 
and—and—and—how sorry she was they 
had quarreled. Never again would it 
happen—never, never. And he was 
always so kind and considerate. She 
glanced at the clock. It was already 
seven. Where could he be? He never 
had stayed away so long—and at dinner 
time, too. Whatcould it mean? Could 
he have run away and left her? What 
did that letter of Mr. Gordon’s say? 
‘‘Reprobate.’’ Just what was a ‘‘repro- 
bate’’—and a ‘‘gambler?’’ Oh, suppose 
he had run away? Suppose, after all, 
he did not care for her? She went to 
the mirror, and when she saw her own 
eyes she began to weep. As it grew later 
remorse stung her for having such 
thoughts. Mrs. Kendall—no, Mrs. 
“Dick’’—knew him, and she had said 
he was ‘‘a fine man.’’ How could she 
have such thoughts of him? Maybe he 
was dead; maybe he had gone to the 
track and in some way a horse had killed 
him—or—oh, God! maybe some ruffian 
had shot him, and she fell on her knees 
beside the bed and prayed: ‘‘Oh, dear 
God, bring him back to me! Bring him 
back to me!’’ She said it over and 
over till at last she was overcome by 
mental fatigue and the big brown eyes 
stayed closed, and the wavy hair hung 
over her ears, and the child-head rested 
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on the pink elbow, and she was asleep. 
Unconsciously she rose and threw her- 
self on the bed, and it was not till the 
- rose-gold and blue in the far East 
showed itself that ‘‘Puss’’ was awakened. 
He stood beside her bed in the faint 
gray of the morning. 

**Forgive me, ‘Puss,’’’ he said, “‘I 
had to do it; it’s my last game and I 
stand winner. 

‘*There, little girl,” he continued com- 
fortingly, leaning over and kissing the 
pretty lips while he put a firm roll of 
bills in her hand, ‘‘go to sleep; it’s all 
right now.”’ 


III 


It was at Mrs. Morton Perry’s, one 
afternoon some time after, that Peggie 
met Mrs. Spaulding, Sr. 

‘*How is Stuart?’’ Peggie asked. 

‘*Very well; I am expecting them here 
next month.” 

**Oh,”’ said Peggie, “how nice! 
not know that.”’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ said Mrs. Spaulding, and her 
face was wreathed in smiles. ‘‘Stuart’s 
done very well since his marriage. It 
was a good thing forhim. I always told 
his father the boy would settle down 
when he married —though,’’ and Mrs. 
Spaulding sighed slightly, ‘che was a 
great trial sometimes. We have never 
found out where the boy did get his 
start. I have an idea ‘Puss’s’ father 
helped them, though he denies it strenu- 
ously. We went down to see them on 


I did 


INKLINGS # By 


WHEN you have made up your mind to 
find fault with somebody, nothing is 
more irritating than to find his conduct there- 
after unobjectionable. 

When a man remarks that honesty is the 
best policy he is not usually talking about 
himself. His theory about himself is that 
rigid adherence to the virtues is responsible 
for his misfortunes. 
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our return from England. I am so 
anxious to see ‘Puss’ and the baby.’’ 

“Then you have never met her?” 
Peggie asked. 

‘*No, they had left the country before 
we returned.”’ 

‘*Where are they? ”’ 

‘“‘In South America. Stuart has a 
large horse ranch in Uruguay. Raises 
horses for their hair—for mattresses, you 
know.”’ 

‘Really, how interesting,’ 


’ 


said Peg- 


gie. ‘And he is doing well?” 
**VYes,’’ answered Mrs. Spaulding, 
smiling. ‘‘I think Stuart will be the 


millionaire of the family.”’ 
& 

*‘T think it was your loan gave them 
their start,” said Peggie to Dick that 
night at dinner. ‘‘How much did 
Stuart borrow? ”’ 

“TI let him have three hundred fifty, 
and he sent it back two days afterward. 
I thought he had changed his mind.” 

‘*No, that was it,” said Peggie. ‘‘I’m 
so glad—and he was young enough to 
learn a lesson.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dick, ‘“‘he is what one 
would call a lucky dog. There are many 
different kinds of luck,’’ he continued, 
striking a match. 

Dick turned down all the lights except 
the yellow lamp. 

‘*Play something, will you, Peggie?’’ 
he asked, as he threw himself content- 
edly among the pillows in a corner of the 
music room. 


William M. Blatt 


Seven heavens are really too many, but 
there should be at least three—the highest 
for those who were right, yet failed; the 
second for those who were right and suc- 
ceeded; the third for the wrong who were 
unsuccessful. 

The social millennium will not have 
arrived until every man is richer than his 
neighbors. 
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II. 


A TWENTY-MINUTE 


STUDY 


OF GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


By ETHEL ARMES 


BIRMINGHAM, 


T was in a K street boarding house— 

one that withdrew haughtily from the 
pavement — stepping back on a faded 
green terrace. Somehow, all of the 
houses around there, a stone’s throw 
from Franklin Park, have that same ex- 
clusive, shabby-genteel look, having 
been built long ago by the old families 
but since left, perforce of circumstances, 
to shift quite for themselves. 

‘But I really fancy the house,’’ Ger- 
trude Atherton said, ‘‘one meets just 
the people one needs—for a book on 
Washington life.’”” She was then out in 
the hue and cry—the chase for her per- 
sonnel of ‘Senator North.’”’ Already I 
saw the brush swinging at her saddle 
horn, 

The energy of her! The flash, the 
force, the grit of her! It was great. 

In spite of her yellow bangs, which 
persisted in obtruding themselves when 
I wanted her brow and her eyes. Her 
features, under that yellow mass, are 
small, irregular, her chin stout, her com- 
plexion full colored, almost red, like 
a healthy English woman’s; her eyes 
Teutonic blue, swift, arrow glances, wide 
awake, brilliant as her wit. ; 

She talks—so many words to one 
breath—it is hard to keep pace, and her 
accent is thoroughly British. 

‘*So are—my— sentiments,’’ she ex- 
claimed when I wondered where her 
American had all gone. “Yet I fully 
intended never to become English at 
all, don’t you know; but I actually do 
find myself looking at everything and 
everybody American from the true Brit- 
isher’s standpoint. It has really been 


ALABAMA 


an unconscious change, but it happens 
to be the very thing I want most. for my 
new book, so I. won’t have to work for 
it, you know. Genuine attitudes, if one 
can get them, are so much better than 
make believe or acquired ones— don’t 
you think so? ” 

We were sitting cozily in her bedroom 
—every touch the typical boarding-house 
third-story back — except for some two 
or three favorite books of Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s concerning those men of achieve- 
ment, Cecil Rhodes and Alexander 
Hamilton, for even then she was look- 
ing forward to a new vista, beyond her 
Winter’s hunt for “Senator North,’’ to 
the Spring—fresh and vigorous—of an- 
other book, ‘‘The Conqueror.”’ 

‘*Whatever you write of me, at least 
please don’t speak of me as ‘a little 
woman,’”’ Mrs. Atherton suddenly re- 
marked. ‘‘I hate the phrase!” 

I had been looking at her some mo- 
ments, reflecting that she was indeed 
little but she was tough. I had no doubt 
but that she had ridden bareback as 
a girl, had lassoed wild steers, perhaps, 
so I asked her if she had not once been 
an incorrigible tomboy. 

“Tt should rather fancy I was!’’ she 
cried, a gleam of fun twinkling in her 
eyes. “‘I tore around my grandfather’s 
ranch in California like a wild colt. 
Nobody could break me in. I got a 
spanking every day of my life—I was 
as bad as I could be—always running 
away, always kicking up mischief, don’t 
you know. Even Sir Roger de Coverly 
didn’t tame me down, and I was set 
early to browse in his pasture and 
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LEAVES FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE BOOK 


through the forests and over the heather 
hills of Sir Walter. You see my grand- 
father had an old-fashioned library, 
nothing but Platos, Humes, Maculays, 
Gibbons, Scotts, Thackerays—he hadn’t 
a later English book to his name, and 
not one American in the collection, not 
even Irving, and I never heard of Haw- 
thorne or read ‘The Scarlet Letter’ 
until after my marriage. So I was fed 
on the old stuff as I chose to eat,—good 
bran mesh it was too, but I longed for 
the oats, wild savage tales! Oh, I was 
always longing with such a beating heart 
for adventures—and I had no adven- 
tures! The only exciting things that 
ever happened to me I dreamed. The 
first things I ever wanted to write were 
stories of adventure for boys—full of 
brave deeds and narrow escapes. But 
I had the tamest, most uneventful, lonely 
life you ever heard of —as a girl. Yes, 
I was an only child—one reason perhaps 
why I was so utterly spoiled. My 
mother was a southern woman, and she 
was very beautiful. I used to admire 
everything of hers, her dresses, her 
laces, her jewels, even her powder puff. 
I watched her numerous visitors, — she 
always had whole strings of admirers. 
Then when they began to come I would 
fly away to the pasture and look at the 
long line of buggies and buckboards— 
from a distance —then plunge into the 
woods. My mother never failed to send 
the admirers who bored her to hunt for 
me, and it was a wild goose chase! 
When I chose to be found I would be. 
So I grew up in that fashion, out on the 
ranch with the horses, in the woods and 
in my grandfather’s library. Yes, I did 
go to school, a boarding school in 
Kentucky, just a dash of it, then back 
again to San Francisco, where I was 
married at seventeen—and I went to live 
—in—Menlo Park!’’ Mrs. Atherton 
drew a long breath. ‘‘Menlo Park! Did 
you ever see it? Did you ever hear of 
it? Oh, you do not want to. It is a 
beastly place—one of those miserable, 
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exclusive suburbs just outside of ’ Frisco, 
done into conventional sets and patches 
like a crazy quilt. It has a fence—so 
high—all ’’round it. It is laced to death, 
Aristocracy, dating from 1849, draws its 
skirts about its heels and would not ‘so 
much as dust its feet in so mean a thing 


as a San Francisco street. Imagine— 
Me—and It! No, I did not write any 
books then. To be literary—that was 


a mortal sin, a crime, in Menlo Park. 
And I,—I was crazy to write. I do not 
remember the time when I wasn't, but 
my husband was bitterly opposed to it. 
It was really not until a comparatively 
short time ago that I published my first 
books, — ‘‘Patience Sparhawk,” “The 
Californians,’ “American Wives and 
English Husbands.” No! I lived, 
stifled, asthmatic —in- Menlo Park, 
among the windbags of California. It 
is full of windbags, don’t you know. I 
think it has the greatest percentage of 
dead failures of any state in the Union. 

‘“‘How I love to abuse California! 
San Francisco,—has burned me in the 
market place! Perhaps it thought it 
was burning Savonarola, not knowing, 
though’’—Gertrude Atherton looked mis- 
chievous—‘‘I—I might be all the jewels 
and all the art it could ever have!” 
She laughed, such a jolly, ringing little 
laugh. ‘‘Every time there is a particu- 
larly vicious attack against me or my 
books, in any American paper or maga- 
zine, it can usually be traced back to 
some disappointed Californian. But I 
really do-think that all Americans, in 
spite of the boast otherwise, have down 
at heart the most violent objection to 
innovations of any kind., If you attempt 
to make any you are stormed down, or— 
they try it anyhow. There is very little 
true courtesy among the American men 
as a whole—how is it in the South? If 
it is anywhere in America, I suppose 
one would see it there; or are they, too, 
windbags? 

“London is the only place fit to live 
in, anyhow. We get along famously— 
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London and I! One thing about Lon- 
don: nearly all the English women one 
meets know things. They comprehend 
the fascinations—and somewhat the 
machinery, too—of politics. What study 
is there more interesting, more absorb- 
ing? Yes, my field now. And London 
is my own home. After a trip to 
America looking twice, and thrice, I turn 
into a veritable Lot’s wife and I must 
summon a genii to carry me back to 
London and dose me with sugar and 
pour honey over me—and make me my- 
self again!”’ 

There was a slight rustle of the humor 
up her sleeve. 

I thought of Stoddard’s words the day 
before, as he had given me the little 
letter to her: ‘‘You will find Gertrude 
Atherton a good fellow straight through! 
And she is an immensely clever woman 
—more than that, she is a genius. ‘Pa- 
tience Sparhawk and Her Times’ is one 
of the truest books of California ever 
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written. It is wonderful—and she is 
wonderful.”’ 

Yes, she is one who rides always 
where other women walk, at some glori- 
ous gallop over the stubble fields, never 
shirking a stone wall or a water jump, 
plunging fearless into the forest, stick- 
ing to the trail in the sound of bugle calls 
and baying of the hounds—the first in 
at the death. 

But she has her quiet pauses under 
the shade of trees! 


‘‘When I am writing my books,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I usually go to a far away, out of 
the way little place, perhaps some pic- 
turesque little village on the Continent, 
where tourists never come, where no- 
body speaks English except myself, and 
there I shut my eyes and my ears and 
live with my book people. When I get 
tired of writing I walk—there is always 
something to see, you know — and there 
is always beautiful music.”’ 


CANNY JEANIE DEANS 


A HORSE STORY OF THE 


CHARLES 


JERSEY CITY, 


By 


OME years ago I took a backwoods 

cruise, afoot, through the Schune- 
munk mountains. It was Indian Sum- 
mer, the ideal season for a walking tour, 
and during the whole two weeks of my 
vacation I tasted those joys which only 
the pedestrian can know—the joys of the 
open road. The noisy boarder had de- 
camped, the first frosts had split open 
the chestnut burrs and set the nuts drop- 
ping, the roads were hard and smooth 
almost as asphalt, and with every 
breath of the clean, spicy October 
air of the mountains I seemed to in- 
hale vigor and health undreamed of. 


SCHUNEMUNK MOUNTAINS 


H. BARRELL 


NEW JERSEY 


It is a great privilege merely to be 
alive in such weather; and there must 
surely be something wrong with the man 
who is afoot at this time of the year, 
sniffing the delightful woodsy perfumes, 
listening to the gossip of the chipmunks, 
the quail’s alluring whistle, seeing the 
purple haze on the hills and the rich 
russet and gold of the woods and way- 
side thickets, who does not feel the old 
primeval passions stirring in his blood, 
and experience a deep, overmastering 
joy in reeling off the miles. Late one 
afternoon, just as the sun was setting, 
I swung into one of the quaint little 
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mountain hamlets in quest of supper and 
a lodging for the night. There was only 
one tavern in the place—a low, wide- 
porched, antique building, with a pictur- 
esque old alestake still standing before 
it, and a ramshackle wagon shed on one 
side. 

I found the proprietor in the taproom, 
leaning on both elbows over the bar and 
fingering a dog-eared ledger. He looked 
me over with a speculative stare, and 
took his own time in answering my in- 
quiry as to whether I could procure sup- 
per and a bed. He was not a handsome 
person by any means, was Abimelech 
Hopper, being lantern-jawed and rather 
stooped of shoulders, but he had the 
honest eyes of the mountain people, and 
a drawl that would have made his for- 
tune on the stage. As it turned out he 
was also an excellent host. 

Half an hour later I sat in the dim-lit 
eating-room regaling myself with a 
steaming bowl of pea soup, some but 
tered greens, and a sandwich of brown 
bread and cheese, while mine host, in 
cheerful defiance of convention, rested 
near at hand in a chair turned back fore- 
most, and aided digestion with questions 
and comments both novel and amusing. 
When I had appeased my hunger, we 
passed out into the bar-room again, where 
a lank youth, who closely resembled the 
landlord, now presided. 

Three or four loafers were distributed 
about the room, smoking—and evidently 
discussing the late arrival, judging from 
the abrupt cessation of their talk upon 
my entrance. Hopper gave me an in- 
formal introduction to the assemblage. 
I shook hands in turn with Dib Par- 
sons, Hank Springer, Hiram Hipple (or 
‘*Hipe’’ as his friends knew him,) Rawl 
Willis, and the guardian of the drink- 
ables, who was also Zimri Hopper, the 
first-born of mine host. 

Then I found a chair next Dib Par- 
sons, and in order to satisfy the common 
curiosity of my companions volunteered 
a brief account of my trip through the 
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region. This gave me a chance to study 
the faces of the company and learn 
something of the chronic village loafer, 
of whom I had so often read. 

To my mind Dib Parsons appeared to 
be the raciest of the soil. Just what his 
age was it would be impossible to state, 
though it doubtless lay somewhere be- 
tween forty-five and sixty. His large, 
gray optics were set rather wide apart, 
which lent a curious, wall-eyed effect to 
his countenance, and when he talked he 
sunk his head a trifle forward and at 
each pause in his conversation he would 
close one corner of his mouth tight and 
fix his listener with a droll, hypnotic 
stare. His lips were blue from long 
years of shaving, and he had the long, 
drooping nose of the _ natural-born 
humorist. He wore a superannuated, 
cutaway coat, which had originally been 
black but was now faded by sun and 
weather to a strange sea-green. 

I had just about brought my remarks 
to a close, when there sounded a clatter 
of hoofs through the open doorway of 
the inn and the noise of a wagon turning 
in by the shed. Hank Springer ambled 
leisurely to the threshold to learn the 
identity of the new comer. I arose and 
joined him. 

**Who is it?’’ I inquired. 

“Oh, only old Gus McGregor and 
Jeanie Deans,’’ he replied, without en- 
thusiasm. 

Dib Parsons had followed us. 

“Yes, that’s them, right enough,’’ he 
affirmed, ‘‘an I sp’ose you boys’ll be in 
fer a game o’ rounce now. Ever play 
rounce?” he added, addressing me. I 
had not. 

“Well,” he went on slowly, ‘‘it’s 
a ruther interesting game—as games go, 
but I don’t take no stock in none of ’em 
these days.”’ 

The old eccentric puffed a mouth- 
ful or two of smoke from his blackened 
stub of a pipe with the air of one who 
has seen life and met adventures and 
would not object to relating a few of his 
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experiences to a sympathetic auditor. 
I daresay I succeeded in expressing my 
interest, for during the next two or three 
minutes the rustic wag entertained me 
with a vivid and highly humorous ac- 
count of how he and his boyish partner 
had been cured of gambling by the hard 
right fist of the town constable. 

‘*That was over thirty years ago,’’ he 
declared in conclusion, ‘‘but the thrash- 
ing I got that day certainly killed my 
int’rest in games fotever.”” He rubbed 
his hip with a melancholy shake of the 
head. ‘D’you know, young feller, I 
hain’t never had the nerve to tetch a card 
n’r a domino sence.”’ 

While Dib Parsons had been talking 
he and I had passed down the tavern 
steps and sauntered around to the 
wagon-shed, where Angus McGregor was 
tying up his horse. I was laughing over 
my companion’s story as we came up by 
the old Scotchman, so I could merely 
bow an idiotic acknowledgement of his 
cherry ‘‘good evening.’’ There was still 
light enough in the heavens to reveal the 
aspect of the man and his beast. 

Angus McGregor was a small, lean 
man, with a face much seamed and 
freckled from long contact with the ele- 
ments. He was probably on the further 
side of sixty, though his thin, sandy mus- 
tache was rather more red than white in 
color. He had the grave, patient eyes 
and the self-reliant gentleness of one who 
has dwelt much in the Silent Places. 
Dib Parsons told me later that as a 
young man McGregor had worked under 
Stevenson, the great light-house builder. 
' It had been his custom for the past ten 
years, Dib said, to drive to town once 
a week to get his newspaper, and play 
a game of dominoes with the oracles of 
the tavern. 

But it was the old Scotchman’s little 
mare, Jeanie Deans, that claimed the 
greater share of my attention. She was 
one of the most captivating specimens 
of equine beauty I have ever beheld. 
That evening, as I stood beside her in 
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the half-light of the shed, her master told 
me she was twenty-two years old, but 
like Kipling’s ‘‘Venus Annodomini,’’ it 
seemed youth had been a habit of hers 
for so long that she could not part with 
it. She was a pure golden sorrel, deep- 
chested, clean-limbed, and built low and 
long for speed. Her head was delicately 
formed, with big, soulful, brown eyes, 
like those of an Irish setter, while the 
hair of her mane and forelock was fine, 
almost, as a woman’s. She followed 
McGregor about continually with her 
eyes, and when he patted her nose and 
called her endearing names in the broad 
Scotch dialect, it seemed as though she 
were actually going to speak to him. 
I fell in love with her on the spot. 
Parsons and McGregor chatted a 


‘moment or two about local matters, while 


I employed the time in making friends 
with Jeanie. Then the Scotchman 
passed on around to the taproom and 
his game of dominoes, leaving Dib and 
me alone with the mare. 

**Ain’t she a beauty, though?”’ re- 
marked my companion, as he noted my 
glances of admiration. 

I owned enthusiastically that she cer- 
tainly was. 

‘‘Well,’’ the old fellow went on, 
‘‘Jeanie’s gettin’ pretty old, now, and 
the lameness has taken a good bit o’ the 
edge off her speed, but for over ten 
years she was the fastest thing in this 
county, and as a road traveler I don’t 
believe there was two horses in the hull 
state could show her their heels. I’ve 
heerd old Gus say time and ag’in that 
he’s had more men cuss him behind his 
back when he was drivin’ Jeanie than 
he’d have in three lifetimes if he’d 
walked. And she’s got grit, too—always 
trots up hill unless Gus pulls her in. 
Why, Gus could be livin’ like a prince 
now if he’d ’a’ put her on the track 
when she was in her prime. She’d 
never ’a’ let them nags over ’t Goshen 
pass her—not on your life—she’d ’a’ 
pulled her heart in two, first. And yet, 
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with it all, she is gentle’s a kitten. You 
kin see that yourself.. They say Old 
Hambletonian was ugly’s a bull buffalo, 
but I reckon disposition ain’t always in- 
herited, f’r Jeanie’s his own grand- 
daughter.” 

The worthy Mr. Parsons halted for 
a space to puff complacently and let the 
full significance of his encomium soak 
into my comprehension. And, making 
all due allowance for the prejudice which 
very naturally colored his sentiments, it 
was nevertheless. plain that the little 
mare’s lines were unquestionably the 
lines of the thoroughbred. However, it 
was not: her distinguished pedigree, 
alluded to by Parsons, that impressed 
me. I had heard the old gossip say 
lameness had taken the edge off her 
speed, and it seemed to me a pitiable 
circumstance that so fine a creature as 
the little sorrel mare should be obliged 
to limp like a veritable huckster’s nag. 
How had it happened? ‘To whose care- 
lessness was it due? Surely not her 
present master’s. 

‘*Well, that is a shame,’ I broke out 
abruptly. ‘‘Whose fault was it, do you 
know? ” 

‘*Whose fault?’’ the old fellow repeated 
in a puzzled tone. ‘‘Whose fault? Why 
say, you’re the first I ever heerd of that 
thought ’t was a fault to breed from 
Hambletonian. I just wish I’d owned 
two or three of his colts-—you kin lay 
I wouldn’t be loafin’ ’round these dig- 
gin’s now.”’ 

I smiled when I realized the ridiculous 
construction that Dib had put upon my 
words. When I had explained myself 
he said: 

“‘No, she’s not spavined. McGregor 
wasn’t to blame—although if he’d been 
drivin’ that day I don’t think ’t would 
’a’ ever happened. Tell you about it? 
All right; but let’s go up there and set 
on the side porch. I can always talk 
best settin’ down. Pipe draws best, too.”’ 

So I gave Jeanie a good-night pat on 
the flank and we betook ourselves to the 
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side porch, which faced the wagon-shed, 
and ensconced ourselves comfortably in 
wide-armed hickory chairs. 

“Now, then,’”’ said I to Dib, ‘‘here’s 
a match for your pipe, colonel; light up 
and fire away.”’ 

Through the open bar-room windows 
on our right came the rattle of dominoes 
on the bare deal table within, and now 
and then indistinct words from the play- 
ers. But these sounds were not loud 
enough to interrupt the flow of my com- 
panion’s discourse. 

‘‘Let’s see, now,’’ he began, crisply. 
‘*? Twas about seven years ago — before 
Amos Reeves had started his creamery 
over at Washingtonville—that some of 
the boys got together and arranged f’r 
a picnic over at Kimball’s Lake. You 
must know where that is, f’r you said 
you come by there this afternoon. It’s 
over back of the mountain, here, and if 
you remember the road, you’ll know that 
in some places it’s only a narrow ledge 
on the side of a cliff. Even now there’s 
a stretch there of fifty yards or so that 
it takes a pretty steady driver to guide 
a team over; but it’s a king’s highway 
now to what ’twas then. There uster be 
a big boulder that hung out over the 
road in one of the narrowest places, and 
if a feller wasn’t careful about the way 
he swung out, his wheel was liable to hit 
the rock and topple him over in the tree- 
tops fifty feet below. More than one o’ 
the boys had come near goin’ over there, 
and the roadmaster was always a-goin’ to 
have the blamed stone blasted out, but 
somehow the work never got done—not 
tell after we’d run off that picnic. Then 
we seen to it that the road was put in 
decent shape. 

‘‘Well, we got up the picnic f’r the 
Fourth o’ July and envited about every- 
body in the township to come—there 
was four big wagon-loads of ’em—men, 
women, children and a hull passel o’ 
city boarders. Sam Wardner drove one 
team, Dave Carmody another, Hank 
Springer had his big buckskin and 
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Jeanie Deans, and old Gus McGregor 
drove the pair of grays that he uster own 
then. It was one o’ the jolliest pic- 
nickin’ crowds, I reckon, that was ever 
got together. We had grub enough to 
feed a respectable army, and the young- 
sters had firecrackers, and two or three 
of the city boarders had brought along 
banjos and them other things made o’ 
striped wood that you kin pick tunes out 
of with little hunks 0’ bone. Gosh! but 
wasn’t that a lark! We was singin’ and 
yellin’ and carryin’ on all the way over 
to the lake. It was almost as much 
fun’s a straw ride in Winter. I s’pose 
I do look ruther oldish, now, and a bit 
run down at the heel, but when I’m 
trussed up in a clean collar, with my 
black broadcloth on, to go out with the 
boys, I tell you what, young feller, I kin 
sashay along with the spryest. I rode 
in Hank Springer’s wagon that day. 
Now Hank’s one of the rankest—yes, 
the rankest driver on the mountain. He 
holds his reins too tight. And that’s 
one of the things I never could under- 
stand—why a lazy, shiftless cuss like 
Hank Springer should suddenly whop 
over when it comes to drivin’ a horse, 
and waste more energy in draggin’ on 
the bit than he’d use up in six months 
spadin’ garden or mowin’ his dooryard. 
It ain’t reasonable. Well, as I was 
a-sayin’, Hank drove his buckskin and 
McGregor’s Jeanie hitched together. 
The buckskin was a big, raw-boned, 
headstrong devil, with about as much 
gumption as a horse that Hank owned 
would be apt to have. He was always 
makin’ believe that he was a skittish 
young colt, and if a newspaper blew 
across the road in front 0’ him, or he 
heerd a clap o’ thunder, why, he was 
right up in the air in a second. I s’pose 
Hank kept his nerves on edge most of 
the time, too, by haulin’ on his mouth. 
McGregor had let Hank have Jeanie 
so’s to sorter steady the buckskin down. 
’Twas a blessed thing he did, I kin 
tell you. I owe it t’ that little sorrel 
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mare that I’m settin’ here tonight in 
a whole hide, and so does the others that - 
was in Springer’s wagon that day. 

‘*Well, we fished and swum and played 
games, and stuffed ourselves, and sot off 
fire-crackers over there at the lake—just 
like a gang of overgrown youngsters — 
tell about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Then we noticed a bank of thunderheads 
in the West, and we knew it wouldn’t do 
to be caught out in a storm with all them 
women and children,so we rustled around 
and got the teams hitched up, and in 
about half an hour they was all loaded 
into the wagons and we’d started to pull 
f’r home. Hank led off, with McGregor 
close behind, and Wardner and Carmody 
follerin’ in order. But by this time the 
storm cloud in the West had spread ’ way 
up the sky like a big, black velvet fan, 
and we could see the lightnin’ zigzag- 
gin’ around through it, and now and then 
hear the thunder grumblin’. 

‘*You know after leavin’ the lake you 
have to begin to climb the mountain 
almost right off. It’s a good forty 
minutes’ pull with a team before you 
reach the top, and then you’ve got to 
come down this side f’r a piece almost 
as slow’s you went up the other, f’r that’s 
where the road’s so narrow. The storm 
kept gittin’ closer ’n’ closer all the while 
we was goin’ up, an’ the buckskin ’gun 
to git nervous as the thunder sounded 
sharper. So Hank kept draggin’ on the 
bit and worryin’ him, tell he was fairly 
in a lather. I felt sorter uneasy myself, 
f’r I knew what an ungodly specimen 
Hank was with the ribbons, and I tried 
to make him let me or one the others 
drive, but he wouldn’t hear to it. He 
said he was the only one that could man- 
age the buckskin. So I give it up, and 
’gun to tell the women stories to take 
their minds off the thunder storm, which 
they was all scared to death of. 

‘‘We had just made the top of the 
mountain, and started to come down this 
side when the storm struck us. Of 
course the women let loose a few screams 
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when the raindrops commenced to patter 
on their bonnets — and at that the buck- 
skin ’gun to dance around in the road 
and carry on like the fool he was. I 
jumped up to help Hank hold him in, 
but just then there come a blindin’ flare 
o’ lightnin’ that split the sky right open 
before us, and with it a hair-raisin’ roar 
o’ thunder. I s’pose you city chaps 
ain’t got no idea of the brand o’ thunder 
we manufacture up in these mountains— 
well, then, you’ve got somethin’ to learn 
before you die. Take a dozen loaded 
anvil and put two or three kegs o’ dyni- 
mike under ’em, and when you tech ’em 
off you’ll get some notion of the kind o’ 
thunder that grows up here in the Schu- 
nemunk. But, as I was a-sayin’, the 
crash came just as I was gittin’ up to 
help Hank with the buckskin—and the 
next thing I knew I was knocked 
sprawlin’ backwards amongst the women 
an’ children. First I thought I’d been 
struck by the lightnin’, then I heerd the 
women and younguns screaming in my 
ears, and felt the wagon begin to bounce 
and rock under me. I knew what had 
happened then, and I raised up and 
howled as loud’s any of the women: 

‘“*‘Good God!’ I yelled, ‘they’re 
runnin’ away! Stop ’em! Whoa!-Whoa!’ 
Them’s the very words I used. I kin 
remember it all just as plain’s though it 
was happenin’ now. 

‘*The thunder had scared the buck- 
skin plum crazy, and he’d stampeded 
Jeanie. Lord! Will I ever forget that 
ride! I tell you it’s a wonder to me 
that every man, woman and child in that 
wagon didn’t have their hair turn white 
with fright. When I got up on my 
knees and looked over the side o’ that 
lumber-box, there was a cold, sickish sort 
o’ horror went through me, as though 
somebody had jabbed a big splinter into 
my marrer. Gosh! it makes my mouth 
feel white inside to think of it, even yit! 
I know now how it feels to be hung — 
only that was a hundred times worse, f’r 
I knew there’d be a dozen or more be- 
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side me killed when we struck that boul- 
der. Hank was hangin’ on to the seat 
like a man in a nightmare—blue to the 
lips—and haulin’ on the reins and cuss- 
in’ horrible. But he might as well ’a’ 
tried to stop the storm itself as them two 
horses. The buckskin had his neck 
thrown out wild, with his ears back flat, 
and the foain was drippin’ from his 
mouth like soapsuds as he pounded 
down that hill with the bit hard and fast 
between his teeth. He looked more like 
a ragin’ fiend then any horse I ever see. 
Jeanie was frightened clean out of her 
wits, too, and she flew along beside him 
like a little fury. There we was, bangin’ 
along on that narrow shelf of road like 
a train o’ cars, and it looked as though 
nothin’ under heaven could keep us 
from goin’ over when we hit the boulder. 
I knew my time had come. The rain 
swept in sheets across the woods, wras- 
tlin’ about down there in the valley 
below us. I could feel myself shootin’ 
off through space, whirlin’ around and 
around and then landin’ down there in 
the woods with my head on the soft side 
of a rock. Most of the women were 
screechin’ f’r somebody to stop us, 
though some had fainted away. The 
wagon jounced and slatted around behind 
them horses like the tail of a kite in 
a wind. All this I’m tellin’ you hap- 
pened in less than a half-minute, but 
lookin’ back now, it seems as though 
that ride lasted fully a week. I ’gun to 
count off in my mind how much nearer 
we was gittin’ to that big rock each time 
the wheels went round. Then, because 
the rain beat so hard in my eyes, I 
turned to look back up the road. And 
there was old Gus McGregor, not forty 
yards behind, lashin’ his grays with 
all his might to ketch up with us. His 
face was set, and he leaned ’ way for’ards 
in his seat like a jockey. Just as I 
looked at him, he leaned out still further 
and shouted so’s you could hear his 
voice above the roar o’ the storm and the 
wagons—maybe you know how a Scotch- 
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man can yell when he wants to make 
himself heard —‘Jeanie!’ he shouted, 
‘whoa, lassie!— whoa! -— whoa!’ Just 
like that.” 

It had become quite dark now, so that 
I could see merely the bare outline of 
the raconteur’s face, but it did not 
require the hypnotic influence of his 
‘‘glittering eye’’ to hold my attention. 
I felt the thrill of his narrative grip me 
as he tapped my knee with his pipe by 
way of punctuation. 

“Young feller, that was the finest sight 
I ever see; f’r r’al hoss sense it beat any 
thing I ever read about in the news- 
papers. And ‘twas wuth reskin’ your 
life just to ‘ve been in Springer’s 
wagon that day and seen the thing—I 
mean the action of that little sorrel mare. 
It was noble; yes sir, actually noble. 
It makes me feel proud o’ her to think 
of that; even yit- 

‘*When old Gus shouted ‘Jeanie!’ she 
*gun to slow up a bit, and by the time 
he’d got the third ‘whoa’ out she’d come 
to a stop—or as near a stop as she could 
git with the buckskin still goin’ at full 
speed. She knew just what was wanted 
of her, so she stiffened her legs out 
straight and threw her hull weight back 
in the traces. The dirt and stones 
spurted up from her feet like they do 
from a road scraper, and she ploughed 
up two furrows as clean’s though they’d 
been done with a hoe. The buckskin 
dragged her f’r fifteen yards ’r so— 
almost up to the big rock—but by that 
time three or four of us in the back o’ 
the wagon had jumped out and got 
around to his bridle. ’Cept f’r the scare 
we’d got, we was safe enough then, but 
the poor little mare’s feet was ruined. 
That big, rattled-brained skate had 
nearly dragged the hoofs off her. And 
she’s limped ever sence. 

‘When McGregor come up, she 
looked at him as much as to say: 
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‘Well, old man, I heerd you yell, and 
you see I done my best.’ And after Gus 
had got down and examined her hoofs 
I could see him wipe somethin’ that 
wasn’t rain out of his eyes, but whether 
that was because he felt sorry over her 
hurt feet, or glad because she’d acted so 
brave and fine in savin’ our lives, I 
could never make out. I know one 
thing though: Jeanie got all the sugar 
that we’d had left over from dinner, and 
if I’d had my way the buckskin would 
’a’ been shot then and there.”’ 

Dib rapped the ashes from his pipe, 
which had long been cold, and began to 
put it away in his pocket. 

“‘Now, young feller,” said he, ‘‘you 
know how it was that the pluckiest little 
horse in the county went lame, and I 
reckon there ain’t much doubt in your 
mind as to whose fault it was. And jes’ 
lemme: tell you this: you kin slander 
anybody in this here town ’cept that 
little sorrel mare. But if you do have 
any remarks to make agin her character, 
why, you kin bank on fightin’ me after- 
ward—that’s all.”’ 


We sat there on the side porch until 
the clatter of dominoes ceased within 
the bar-room and the big rubicund moon 
topped the rim of the mountain above 
us. Shortly after, Angus McGregor came 
around the side of the house and passed 
on down to the shed. Neither spoke, 
and he did not see us, as we sat within 
the shadow. 

It was a still night —so still that I 
could hear distinctly the affectionate slap 
the old Scotchman bestowed upon Jeanie 
by way of greeting. And then I knew 
he must be looking at her injured feet, 
for he lighted some matches and bade 
her ‘“‘h’ist ’em up,’’ saying over and 
over, with tears in his voice: ‘‘Puir 
lassie! Puir lassie!’’—ending finally with, 
‘*Damn that unchancy buckskin deevil!”’ 











WITH THE POET OF LIGHT AND JOY 


JOAQUIN MILLER IN HiS HOME ON THE OAKLAND HEIGHTS 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


TOKIO, 


66 ELCOME,—welcome!”’ Joaquin 

Miller (one of the Californian, 
nay, American, ‘‘ wonders’’) stretched out 
his hand from the bed when he saw me 
bowing at the entrance of his hut. It 
is his habit to pass, or invite his own 
soul, the whole forenoon in bed, wearing 
a skull cap which adds to him such 
a romantic touch of some older age. I 
had not yet forgotten how to bow, then, 
being hardly twenty months in America 
—why, Lord, it is already nine years 
ago. 

The scene of my first meeting with 
him, however, floats clearly and sweetly 
before my eyes as if it were yesterday, 
—the scene which makes me imagine 
my first ascent of-the olive-set Olympus 
where one has only to learn to love, and 
religiously love the sublime and the 
beautiful. Let me say ‘‘simple living 
and high thinking,’’ although it is 
dreadfully shopworn. 

How romantically great he looked! I 
cannot think of any more striking ap- 
pearing personage than himself, and-I 
have seen a number of the good and 
great both in England and in this coun- 
try. That night I slept indeed far 
nearer to the stars—yes, completely sur- 
rounded by the stars. The stars every- 
where, the stars in the heavens and the 
stars in the earth! Who can tell where 
the light leaves off and the stars begin? 
Really a thousand lights of some ten 
towns which I saw from the ‘‘Heights’’ 
—the place verily near to God, and yet 
also near to man and woman—turned to 
stars in magical air. I promised myself 
I will build here my sacred temple—the 
house of God. I wished to make my 
life grow in secret, silence, mystery and 
solemnity. I hoped my eyes would 
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open to everything which was good and 
great. 

Oh, what -a dawn and sunrise! Re- 
member, one lives partly in clouds, being 
at the Heights. The clouds, rolling 
above the towns, will lift, rift a little, and 
by and by, many a church spire will be 
pointing up. And you look down over 
the bay, nay, the mobile floor of silver! 

I was nineteen years old then. I 
thank God it was the month of May, 
when poppies and buttercups closely 
covered the hill and spilled their treas- 
ures far up and down everywhere, sing- 
ing and laughing. You might see many 
a squirrel popping out into the purple 
air. _What a gorgeous shadow of the 
acacia tree! -What music of the birds! 
How delighted I was with the simple 
song of a meadow lark! Any simple 
thing would turn more beautiful on the 
Heights. You might see - butterflies 
passing by the hut in tremendous haste, 
some dropping in to rest on my writing 
table for a while. There would be 
nothing more natural than to dream of 
nature’s beauty. Dream is real at Mil- 
ler’s Heights. 

‘Truths, Truth was, Truth will be,” 
Miller says. ‘‘No poet can create or 
destroy one particle of truth, any more 
than he can create or destroy a particle 
of gold. 

‘‘He can only give it a new form, 
garment it with splendor, and set it 
in a new light. Were I to try to define 
poetry, I should say that poetry is the 
divinely beautiful woman Truth, gor- 
geously, yet modestly and most perfectly 
gowned, And I assure you that the only 
true poetry is plain common sense. 
Truth, Truth and again Truth... . 
the Right... . Heart!” 











JOAQUIN MILLER, THE POET OF THE WEST 


From Charles Warren Stoddard’s autographed copy of the photograph made in New York in 1878, show- 
ing Miller in the prime of his physical and intellectual powers. The Whitaker & Ray Company, San 
Francisco, have published his poems in one large volume, which should have a place in the library 
of every American home, with Longfellow, Whitman, Emerson—his great Eastern contemporaries. 
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The sweetest flowers grow closest to 
the ground as he says. There is no art 
without heart. First of all, he taught me 
how really to know nature by myself. 
It would be better to know, doubtless, of 
your own knowledge, the color, the per- 
fume, the nature, the twining, of a single 
little creeping vine in the canon, than 
to know all the Rocky mountains 
through a book. 

‘*Book is nothing!’ Miller will shout. 
He puts the love of man far above the 
love of nature. He is the poet of hu- 
manity. He is a firm believer in the 
immortality of man and of the soul. 

He will talk much on economy: ‘‘Na- 
ture wastes nothing—nothing, least of all 
does nature waste time,’’ he will begin. 
‘Yet nature is never in haste. Remem- 
. ber to go slowly and diligently toward 
the goal and the stars. No debating of 
any sort I allow you. See, what a saving 
of time!” 

Then he will say, if you ask him about 
the methods or detail of teaching the 
divine art of poetry, that he has none, 
absolutely nothing. What use to talk 
about it! It would be perfectly unneces- 
sary even to mention poetry when you 
live at the Heights. You will rise with 
a bird and wind, and breathe the breath 
of God and beauty. You will sit down 
under a tree and think something higher 
once in a while. 

And you will comfortably wait for the 
moon and fancy’s coming. Then you 
are living in poetry. To live in it 
would be nobler than to write. You are 
already a poet and perhaps a great poet 
if you be without a line! To understand 
is far more divine than to speak. Miller 
at the least taught me how to see the 
Light and Beauty of the world with 
God’s eye,—God who saw everything 
that he had made, and acknowledged 
that it was good. I thank God, it was 
the biggest lesson. Miller is the poet of 
Light and Joy. 

We were talking one day on Japan 
and things Japanese. Our talk came to 
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the subject of the cherry tree. And he 
said: 

**Don’t you know that the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden 
wherein he caused to grow everything 
that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food? Observe that the trees pleas- 
ant to the sight came first! The trees 
good for food were considered last. It 
is great to know that of all the thousands 
of famous Japanese cherry trees there is 
not one that bears a cherry that even a 
bird would eat. The Japanese cherry 
trees are only ‘pleasant to the sight’.”’ 

Yes, Miller is endeavoring to make 
everything in the world pleasant to the 
sight. Heis God’s gardener, as he often 
says. And simplicity is the keynote of 
his way of living and of his poem. Cer- 
tainly simplicity is sublimity and beauty. 

Shall I take you in his cottage, just 
one-roomed cottage—his sanctum? 

Must I apologize if I quote from Miss 
Morning Glory’s ‘American Diary of 
a Japanese Girl? (Considering that 
“Morning Glory’”’ and I are one person): 


‘*T volunteered to clean his holy grotto. 

‘“‘The ‘little cottage brought me a 
thought of one Jap sage who lived by 
choice in a_ ten-foot-square mountain 
hut. The venerable Mr. Chomei Kamo 
wrote his immortal ‘Ten-foot-square 
Record.’ A bureau, a bed, and one easy 
chair — everything in the poet’s abode 
inspires repose—occupy every bit of 
space in Mr. Heine’s (Joaquin Miller’s) 
cottage. The wooden roof is sound 
enough against a storm. A fountain is 
close by his door. Whenever you desire 
you may turn its screw and hear the 
soft melody of rain. 

“*That’s plenty. 
covet? 

**The closetlessness of his cottage is 
a symbol of his secretlessness. How 
enviable is an open-hearted gentleman! 
Women can never tarry a day in a house 
without a closet. He never closes his 
door through the years. 


What else do you 
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‘“*A piece of wire is added to his 
entrance at night. He would say that 
would keep out the tread of a dog and 
a newspaper reporter. 

**Not even one book! 

‘*He would read the history written on 
the brow of a star, he will say, if I ask 
him why. 

‘*Every side was patched by pictures 
and a medley of paper clippings. Is 
there anything sweeter to muse upon 
than personal knicknacks? 

*‘Oh, such a dust! 

“T swept it. 

“But I thought philosophically after- 
ward, why should people be so fussy 
with the dust, when things are but 
another form of dust. What a faraway 
smell the dust had! What an ancient 
color! ’’ 


Miller comes down from the Heights 
to San Francisco or to Oakland only 
once a week to get provisions. How he 
hates to see himself in town! It is 
because the crowds and noise disturbs 
his peace and thought. Even at his 
home he frequently shuts the door, hear- 
ing some picnic party coming up, al- 
though his cottage is some one hundred 
steps from the public road. ‘‘Silence,”’ 
he will murmur. When he would come 
home with some meat and bread he used 
often to send me up to his old mother 
with the first share of the provisions. I 
have rarely seen so kind a man to 
Mother. 
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We used to cook by a rivulet and eat 
under the white rose bushes. ‘‘Re- 
member, this is a sacred service. Silence 
helps your digestion,” he would say. 
“Eat slowly, think something higher, 
and be content.’’ So our dinner usually 
lasted more than two hours. What a 
delightful experience! 

Four years— though I did not stay 
through all those years—passed like one 
night, when I left there for the East and 
London and newly found out how quick 
time goes. 

How often Miller and I went to hunt 
a quail for Mrs. Miller’s breakfast. The 
most dear old lady she is! And we 
would return carrying only one or two 
sparrows! And Miller would rest on his 
hoe, rub down his long beard for a mo- 
ment or two, and tell of Rossetti and 
Holman Hunt. 

How often I went with him into the 
canon to build a new road! I carrying 
Thoreau’s book—I was quite wild about 
him once—he with his ax. He was 
my very first friend God ever gave 
me in my American life. And ever 
since he looked upon me as his own 
son. It was from Miller that I received 
the first greeting when I returned from’ 
England where I published my ‘‘ From 
the Eastern Sea’”’ with much success: 

‘Come back, my son! Your room is 
still waiting for you. Come, come,’’ 
he wrote. 

Yes, Mr. Miller, --I am coming— 


JOAQUIN MILLER TODAY 











TROOP HORSES 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


H, you hear a lot these days 
Of the automatic ways 
That the experts have devised for spillin’ gore; 
*Cycle squadrons, motor vans, 
All fixed up on modern plans 
For a rapid-transit, quick-installment war. 


a Now, that sort of thing may go 
When you have a thoughtful foe 
Who will stick to graded roads with all his forces; 
| But when we were boys in blue, 
Playing cross-tag with the Sioux, 
We were satisfied to get around on horses. 


Oh, the horses, sleek and stout 

When the squadrons started out, 

f How they pranced along the column as the bugles blew “the trot!’’ 
They might weaken and go lame 
But they’d never quit the game 

And they’d bring us back in safety if they weren’t left to rot. 


When there caine a sudden tack 
In the travois’ dusty track 
And we knew the reds were headin’ for the timber and the rocks, 
With the infantry and trains 
Thirty miles back on the plains, 
Then the horses were the boys that got the knocks! 


Oh, the horses, roan and bay, 
Without either corn or hay 
But a little mess o’ dirty oats that wouldn’t feed a colt; 
Who could blame ’em if they’d bite 
Through the picket ropes at night? 
. When a man or horse is hungry, ain’t he bound to try and bolt? 


When the trail got light and thin 
And the ridges walled it in 
And the flankers had to scramble with their toes and finger nails, 
While the wind across the peaks 
Whipped the snow against our cheeks, 
Then the horses had to suffer for the badness of the trails. 


Oh, the horses, lean and Jank, 
With the *‘U. S.”’ on their flank 
And a hundred weight of trumpery a-dangle all around, 
How they sweated side by side 
j When the stones began to slide 
And they couldn’t find a footing on an inch of solid ground! 
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But they’d stand the racket right 
Till the red-skins turned to fight 
And up among the fallen pines we heard their rifles crack ; 
Hi! The three-year vet’rans stormed 
While the skirmish lines were formed 
At the snub-nosed little carbines that they couldn’t fire back! 


And the horses, standing there 
With their noses in the air, 
How they kicked and raised the devil down among the tangled trees! 
They didn’t mind the shooting 
But they’d try to go a-scooting 
When they got a whiff of red-skin on the chilly mountain breeze. 


Still I’ve not a word of blame 
For those horses, just the same, 
A yelping Injun, daubed with clay, he isn’t nice to see; 
And | ain’t forgot the day 
When my long-legg’d Texas bay 
Wasn’t scared enough of Injuns not to save my life for me. 


I was lyin’ snug and low 
In a hollow full of snow 
When the hostiles flanked the squadron from a wooded ridge near by 
And, o’ course, the boys, at that, 
Sought a cooler place to chat 
But they didn’t know they’d left ME with a bullet in my thigh! 


But the red-skins understood ; 
Bet your life they always would! 
And they came a-lopin’ downward for this short-cropped scalp o’ mine, 
While I wondered how I’d be 
‘*Soldier a la fricasee,”’ 
For I didn’t know my Texan hadn’t bolted with the line, 


Till I heard a crunchin’ sound 
And when I looked around, 
With the reins against his ankles, there that blaze-faced rascal stood! 
He was shiverin’ with fright 
But he hadn’t moved a mite, ; 
For he’d never learned to travel till I told him that he should. 


And he stayed, that Texan did, 
Till I’d crawled and rolled and slid 
Down beside him in the hollow and the stirrup strap could find; 
And I somehow reached the saddle 
And hung on, I couldn’t straddle, 
While he galloped for the squadron with the Sioux strung out behind. 


Oh, the horses from the range 
They’ve got hearts; it isn’t strange 
If they raise a little Hades when the drill gets hot and fast. 
But I'd like to see a chart 
Of the automobile cart 
That will save a man on purpose when the shots are singin’ past! 
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Now, the boys in blue, you bet, 
Earn whatever praise they get 
But they’re not the only ones who never lag, 
For the good old Yankee horses 
They are always with the forces 
When the battle-smoke is curling ’round the flag! 


And I don’t believe the men 
Who make drawings with a pen 
Can ever build a thing of cranks and wheels 
That will starve and work and fight, 
Summer, Winter, day or night, 
Like that same old, game old horse tha! -ninks and feels. 


APPERSON’S 


COON HUNT 


By HAROLD CHILD 


NORFOLK, 


FTER a strenuous experience with 

cat-claw briars and bog; Apperson 
found himself on the higher sand ridges, 
and cast himself down in the shade of 
a great pine to rest. 

To the west stretched a seemingly 
limitless pine barren, and from its 
depths the faint sound of a woodman’s 
axe came to him with the breeze. 

Realizing that he must seek shelter or 
spend the night in the forest, he arose 
stiffly and set off in the direction of the 
wood-cutter. 

She was whirling the axe above her 
head when he came upon her; 
bringing it down with a force that 
almost buried the helve, she left it in the 
log, and placing hands on hips regarded 
him with an unblinking stare. 

‘*Howdy,”’ said she, in response to 
his polite greeting. 

“T’ve lost my way, and wish to get 
back to Whitefield MacCumbee’s place,” 
he told her. 

“Six miles through the swamp; an’ 
more’n double that, ’round by Free- 
man’s Crossin’. You can’t make it 
tonight.”’ 

“*It looks as though I’ll have to camp 
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in the woods,’’ he said, disconsolately. 

‘‘You might stay with me,’’ she said 
briefly; then seizing her axe, she swung 
it in rhythmic strokes, paying no further 
attention to him. 

He sat on a stump watching the 
white chips fly from her biting blade. 
When the log was severed she spoke 
again. 

‘“We’ll go now. 
sort o’ hungry?’”’ 

He admitted that he was. 

With axe on shoulder, she led off 
through the forest, he following in the 
narrow trail. 

He found himself wondering why she 
was doing a man’s work. She could 
not be very old, he thought—not more 
than twenty-five—for her hair was black 
as a crow’s wing, while her features, 
though brown as pine-bark, gave little 
evidence of age or toil. She was of 
splendid build. Her hips and shoulders 
were seemingly abnormal in breadth; 
but then, a well proportioned forest 
“woman, was something of a novelty to 
Apperson. 

She had caught up her skirt with 
a cord, till it hung above her shoe-tops; 


I guess you be gittin’ 
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her ankles, bare of hose, were white and 
shapely. 

They soon came to a log cabin sur- 
rounded by several acres of cleared 
ground. She motioned him to a rude 
bench in the yard, and entering the cabin 
struck a light, but soon came out bear- 
ing a torch with which she ignited a pile 
of pine knots. Soon a great watch-fire 
was blazing in the open. 

“We set out here till bed time,’’ she 


explained. ‘‘It’s much cooler, an’ the 
blaze draws the ’skeeters out’n the 
house.”’ 


It was there in the open that she pre- 
pared and served the meal. 

Yam potatoes were roasted in the 
coals, corn cakes were baked, and home- 
cured ham broiled on the cinders. This 
—with honey in the comb, served on 
a spotless pine-board table bare of a 
cloth—was the menu. 

‘**Set up an’ help yourself,”’ said she. 
**Dad’s gone to the Landin’ with a load 
o’ wood, an’ won’t git back till late.” 

The meal over, she brought him some 
home-cured tobacco, and cob pipes. His 
expression of infinite content as he sat 
curling the fragrant smoke above his 
head broke her reserve, bringing a 
friendly gleam to her eyes and a flow 
of conversation to her lips. Apperson 
thought her a very fine picture, harmon- 
izing perfectly with the forest setting. 

Soon she came and sat beside him. 

‘**From the city, I s’pose?”’ 

“Yes, old man Mac persuaded me to 
come out for a boar hunt. We became 
separated in the swamp.” 

‘*My man used to be powerful fond o’ 
huntin’, an’ it was a boar as got him in 
trouble. 

**Tell me about it,’’ he urged. 

“There be lots o’ wild hogs in the 
Big Green that is marked. They stray 
in when they is small shoats, an’ when 
a hunter ketches one which is marked, 
he turns it over to the owner an’ gits half 
the meat. 

“One day my Bill and Steve Robbins 
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ketches two fine boars; one was marked 
whilst t’other was jest nat’rally wild. 
‘**The marked one had a crapp in the 
lef’ year— which is our mark—but it 
*pears there was a bullet hole in t’other 
year, which was most growed up, an’ 
which Bill didn’t see. Now the crapp 
in one year, an’ bullet hole in t’other, 
makes it ol’ man Peterson’s meat. 

“Steve seed the hole an’ tells ol’ man 
Peterson, an’ the first thing Bill knows 
the sheriff comes down on him. 

“Things would have gone all right, 
the sheriff bein’ a friend o’ Bill’s, but 
Steve he was fool ’nough to rile Bill 
durin’ the trial, an’ Bill ketches him 
a lick which wouldn’t have killed a likely 
man, but it done for Steve. Some say 
Steve had a bad heart — Bill got ten 
year.”’ 

Several minutes passed in silence, 
when she suddenly asked: 

**Ever been coon huntin’ ?”’ 

He confessed that he never had. 

“*Good night fer it,” she said. 

***Minds me o’ Bill, to see you a-settin’ 
there smokin’—how’d you like a coon 
hunt tonight? ”’ 

‘‘Fine!’’ he admitted, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

‘‘Well, let’s.”’ 

‘*YouP’’ he said in surprise. 

‘*Yes, many’s the times Bill an’ me’s 
hunted coons.” 

‘“‘T understand that you have to climb 
trees?” 

“No, shoot ’em out, or failin’ that, 
cut the tree down.”’ 

**Good!”’ he said. ‘I’m with you. I 
didn’t get much sport in the boar hunt 
today.” 

She entered the cabin, bringing out 
a long muzzle-loading shotgun. 

**You carry the axe,’’ she commanded. 
It’s more’n likely we'll have to cut 
a tree.”’ 

She called up a couple of lean dogs, 
and they plunged into the forest. 

The moon had not yet risen but 
guided by the flare of a resinous torch 
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they made their way to the margin of 
a broad creek. She put the dogs out, 
and they seated themselves on a 
‘shorse’n-log’’ to wait. 

Some little time passed, and the dogs 
had not been heard from. Apperson was 
growing impatient. 

‘‘There’s nothin’ doing,’’ he remarked. 

‘Good sign. They’ve struck a trail, 
an’ are workin’ it up.’’ Her surmise 
was correct. A long, whining yelp came 
from the swamp. 

Apperson sprang off the log. 

‘‘Keep still awhile,’’ she commanded. 
‘The scent’s cold, but they’ll git him up.”’ 

In a short time the dogs were in full 
chorus. 

‘‘Light some more pine knots; they’ll 
soon have him up a tree,’’ she said. 

Apperson made haste to obey. 

By the time the torch was in good 
flare, the dogs had quieted, save an 
occasional long, whining yelp, which she 
answered with a high, shrill note. They 
had treed up a large gum. 

‘‘He’s on one o’ them big limbs,’’ she 
said; ‘‘lessen he’s crawled into his hole.” 

She began waving the torch above her 
head. 

“See his eyes? ”’ 

“No. Where?” 

**Stan’ just behind my back, an’ put 
your face "long side o’ mine. See any- 
thing?’”’ 

‘*T wo stars.”’ 

**No; coon’s eyes.”’ 

‘*Shall I shoot? ’”’ he asked, all excite- 
ment. 

“Yes; best use my gun, it’s loaded 
with ‘buck.’ ’’ 

He aimed carefully, and pulled the 
trigger. The next moment he was on 
his back in the mud. 

**What the—! what’d you have in it?”’ 
he inquired, looking up at her with angry 
bewilderment. 

“Only five fingers,’’ she smiled. 

‘You was aimin’ too straight up.”’ 

““Well!l’’ said he, ‘‘I guess that did 
for mister coon.” 


**You didn’t tetch him.’’ 

‘‘What? Impossible! I must have 
blown the top off the tree.” 

‘*Nairy a hair, an’ I’ll have to cut it 
down.”’ 

‘‘Chop it down?’’ he cried in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘why, it’s four feet in diameter! ” 

She struck the tree a resounding blow 
with the butt of her axe. 

**How’s that? ”’ 

“It’s hollow? ”’ 

“Uh huh.’’ 

‘*T’ll chop it down,’’ he volunteered, 
gallantly. 

‘*You’d chop your legs off, more like,” 
she replied disdainfully, rolling up her 
sleeves and driving the axe into the soft 
gum sap. 

‘*By George! you’re a sportswoman,”’ 
he exclaimed in admiration of her fine 
strokes. 

‘*A what?” 

‘¢ A sportswoman.”’ 

‘‘No,—jest Bill Jones’ widow.”’ 

“So Bill’s dead?’’ 

“Ves, got pardoned; got bit same year 
by a rattler.”’ 

Soon the tree crashed down. The 
dogs sprang into its topand began whin- 
ing and sniffing cautiously about a large 
knot-hole. 

‘‘He’s gone in there,’’ said she, indi- 
cating a hole, the edges of which had 
worn smooth. 

‘“‘Here Tige,’’ she called, ‘‘git in 
there! ”’ 

Tige went in cautiously. 

Apperson threw his rifle in position. 

**You be keerful with that gun. Tige’ll 
take care on him,’’ she told him. 

There were several sniffs followed by 
short, whining yelps, as though Tige was 
in great pain. Suddenly he shot out, 
covered by a great boar coon. Two 
streaks of dark fur went by Apperson, 
followed by the young dog screaming on 
their trail. Tige, however, held on to 
his catch, and there followed a battle 
royal in the swamp growth. 

A big coon is pretty nearly a match for 
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an ordinary coon dog, and several times 
during the struggle for supremacy, Ap- 
person thought the coon would make a 
meal of Tige, but the old dog had him 
by the neck, and held on grimly, finally 
breaking the spine, which ended the 
struggle. It was near midnight, and they 
decided not to go after the other coons. 

Apperson lifted the dead coon to his 
shoulder and they started homeward. 

In taking a shorter cut, they came 
upon the creek’s channel at a point 
much wider than the former crossing. 

“‘If we kin git across hereabouts, it’l! 
save us a long walk,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ I 
guess I’ll make a crossin’.’’ 

With a few strokes of her axe she 
felled a sapling across the stream. On 
this she went over with a grace of a 
rope-walker. ‘‘Come on,’’ she comman- 
ded, smiling back at him exasperatingly. 

He could not walk the sapling, and 
her challenging smile made him feel like 
saying things, as he stood hesitating like 
a small boy. 

“Come on, it’s gittin’ late, an’ Dad’ll 
think I’m either lost, strayed or stolen.’’ 

He made a desperate attempt, and 
barely escaped plunging in by a flying 
leap back; rolling over several times in 
the briars and cane growth. 

She sat down, screaming in merri- 
ment. ‘You looked so funny,’’ she 
explained, —‘‘a-holdin’ an’ a-rollin’ 
with that coon.” 

Failing to respond to her mood, he 
selected a comfortable “‘tussic’’ and sat 
down. ‘You might swim it,’’ she sug- 
gested. This suggestion did not strike 
him as happy, and he remained moodily 
silent. She tripped across and stood 
smiling down at him. 

“Well,”’ said she, ‘‘there’s nothin’ 
fer it, but to tote you over on my back.”’ 

“*What! ” 

“Git on my back, an’ I’ll tote you 
over,’’ she said seriously. 

For several moments he was outwardly 
speechless, but inwardly he was formu- 
lating some very pretty adjectives. 
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She seemed to divine what was pass- 
ing in his mind, for after a moment she 
said: ‘If you won’t, you won’t. I'll 
fix it fer you.”” She felled another 
sapling, paralleling the first. 

When they were midway the stream, a 
happy thought occurred to him. 

He suddenly disengaged his left arm, 
which she had taken, and clasped her 
about the waist, coming to a halt. 

She gasped in astonishment. 

**Do you know,”’ said he, very coolly, 
**T should like to plunge in here for 
aswim. It’s a beautiful swimming-hole, 
and the night is warm enough to make 
it comfortable. Can you swim?”’ 

“No,”’ she told him tremblingly. ‘‘An’ 
mind! you’ll have me in!” she ex- 
claimed, as they swayed on the slight 
bridge. 

‘“‘Well, said he quietly, “it doesn’t 
matter; I’m a great swimmer, and can 
take care of you. Isn’t the moonlight 
pretty on the water? I’m going to take 


you over.” 
“Oh, no! Please be keerful!’’ she 
begged. ‘‘There’s snakes an’ toads in 


that water. Ugh!” 

‘*Why did you laugh at me?”’ 

“You looked so funny.” 

“Did I?” 

“Oh, do be keerful! ” 

“I handled that gun as well as you 
could have, didn’t I?’’ 

“Ves!” 

**T could have chopped that tree down 
without chopping my legs off, couldn’t 
IP > 

“Ves, do be keerful! ”’ 

**T could have walked the sapling just 
as well as you did, if I hadn’t had the 
coon? ”’ 

‘Ves! Oh, do be keerful!”’ 

‘IT may kiss you just as many times as 
I wish, and you can’t help yourself, can 
you?” 

“*Y-e-s-s—N-0-0-o—O-h-h—D-o-o0!—” 

**Walking logs is easy,’’ said he, as 
they went on through the night. 

“*Yes,’’ she assented, meekly. 
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BOOK 1 


HY do you call her Diana?’’ said 
the Bishop. ‘‘Her name is Alice, 
is it not?” 

His hostess and kinswoman, Mrs. 
Craig, her answer dawning in her face, 
leaned forward in her garden-chair and 
plucked an adjacent rose. The bishop 
knew that her deliberate manner was 
a preface to her discussion of a con- 
genial subject. Though a woman who 
had put friendship to its quaintest uses, 
she always kept her friends at that dis- 
tance from her which made critical esti- 
mates at once possible and loyal. The 
bishop had long ago suspected her of 
arranging her house parties for the pur- 
pose of character study, her interest in 
the people she gathered about her being 
allied to her interest in her hot-house 
orchids, or to the strangely cut ever- 
greens of her Italian garden, with this 
difference, that in the orchid there was 
no soul to trouble her, or to put her on 
her guard. 

She drew the rose she had picked 
through her fingers. 

“I call her Diana because she is a 
huntress of souls.”’ 

The bishop regarded the caressing 
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beauty of the scene before him through 
half-closed eyes. 

‘“*It is better to hunt souls than to be 
indifferent to them,” he said, smiling. 

“I am afraid Diana’s hunting is for 
the excitement of the chase,’ his hostess 
responded. ‘‘I have known her since 
she was a child, and I don’t believe she 
can tell where her heart is. She only 
aids others to discover theirs.’’ 

‘In that case,’’ said the bishop, I 
should call her a bulwark of civilization, 
since we are civilized through the heart.’’ 

“Possibly: but they pay the price, 
not she. A man said of her once that ~ 
she was a strengthener of the memory.”’ 

A shadow passed over the bishop’s 
face. 

“Perhaps love is persistent recollec- 
tion. I have always thought,’’ he added, 
‘that witchcraft, so-called, was but this 
strong personal magnetism that certain 
souls possess.”’ 

Mrs. Craig smiled. 

‘Call it what you will; Wagner’s ninth 
note, perhaps, that never satisfies.”’ 

‘‘A dangerous note to strike in a 
house party.”’ 

‘*I always have her when I can get 
her for that very reason,’’ Mrs. Craig 
said, rising from her garden chair as 
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she saw her other guests entering a dis- 
tant gateway, which from its-position 
at the crest of a hill seemed to open 
upon illimitable purple vistas: ‘‘ People 
are entertained when they are falling in 
love, and she gives them the excuse. 
Then they give me the gratitude of the 
awakened. A-hostess makes a mistake 
who-.only entertains the bodies of her 
guests. You can feed them with bread 
and water, if their souls are in the play.”’ 

The bishop looked toward the rich 
facade of the house where wealth had 
imitated cleverly the dignity of another 
age. 

‘*You give them much beside.” 

“Beauty? Yes, I do provide good 
scenery for my comedies.”’ 

‘“‘___ or tragedies.’ 

‘*We do not live in a tragic age, dear 
cousin, and, unfortunately, you must be 
ridiculous before you can be tragic. 
Who dares to go through that stage to 
reach the sublime! I see Diana is walk- 
ing with Justin and Margaret. He’s not 
legitimate prey—if she should interfere 
there I should have no mercy on her! ”’ 

‘*A witch is irresponsible, is she not?” 

The members of the house party had 
been on a walking trip to a deserted vil- 
lage less interesting in itself than for 
the view obtainable from the end of its 
one silent street. They were now as- 
cending the terraces in twos and threes 
with the lazy step of people comfortably 
tired and fully appreciating the invita- 
tion of the scene before them. 

The leaders of the straggling proces- 
sion were Alice Mainwaring, known to 
her intimate friends as ‘‘Diana’’; Justin 
Morris, a young man of thirty, begin- 
ning to be recognized as an architect of 
promise, and having that look of quiet 
intensity which comes from years of 
close mental application; and his be- 
trothed, Margaret Bentley, a trim, slen- 
der girl of the blonde type, the lines of 
whose face showed much decided femi- 
ninity, little humor, weak perceptions 
and a strong will. 
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Diana was talking in a low voice and 
looking straight before her. The heat 
of the day which had heightened the 
color in the cheeks of the other women 
had given a clearer quality to the white- 
ness of her skin. The steady gaze of 
her dark eyes, which in some lights when 
the pupil was contracted had the: pale 
yellow of topaz, told either of inner in- 
tensity or of a most sublime indifference. 
Tall and graceful, her bearing had 
a free, out-of-door quality in striking 
contrast to the essentially feminine look 
of Margaret Bentley. 

The group behind them was more ani- 
mated. A debutante, a pretty flag of 
youth, her fair hair and blue ribbons at 
the mercy of the breeze, was talking 
gaily to the two men with her, Philip 
Hartley, a plump, middle-aged banker 
who listened and smiled with an expres- 
sion as if he felt himself inadequate to 
deal with so much youth and beauty, 
and a younger man, the extreme correct- 
ness of whose clothes and a certain 
aggressive bearing betokened him as 
being either in college, or just out of it. 
Back of this group walked the well 
known portrait painter, Henry Gaylord, 
and his wife, in comfortable married 
silence. 

Their hostess came forward to meet 
them, an embodied welcome, the very 
spirit it would seem of the wide, lovely 
gardens, and the stately, hospitable 
house. 

In her instant of greeting she saw, 
with a vision clarified by certain events 
of the past few days, three people whose 
community of self-consciousness seemed 
to place them apart from the others: 
Diana, in a colorless armor of the non- 
committal; Margaret, haughtily silent; 
Justin, stiff-backed as if facing an invisi- 
ble jury of emotions. She saw him 
glance at Margaret with the look of a 
man locked out, yet feeling himself re- 
sponsible for the turning of the key. 

Mrs. Craig, going back to the tea table, 
smothered certain reflections lest in 














“STANDING BY DIANA’S CHAIR IN THAT KIND OF ABSORBED SILENCE WHICH 


IS TOO GREAT A TRIBUTE TO A WOMAN A MAN IS NOT TO MARRY” 
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spirit she should be missing from the 
group. She put a general question. 

‘“‘What did you find in my village? 
Have I revealed a Goldsmith to himself? 
I hope I am justified of my praises.’’ 

Gaylord handed her a sketch. 

“‘This is my inadequate answer.” 

“TI found an old mood,” said Diana, 
‘‘left there from the time before.”’ 

‘‘How many ghosts you must meet in 
a day, Diana!’’ Mrs. Gaylord said. 

“Some of them have to be intro- 
duced.”’ 

Philip Hartley, balancing a cup of tea 
in his fat hands, gave a smothered laugh 
which shook his sleek, well groomed per- 
son like a mold of jelly. _ 

“Upon my soul, Miss Mainwaring, 
that must be convenient. I always did 
think a bad memory the first requisite 
of success. I never forget anything, un- 
fortunately.”’ 

Diana had seated herself in a low gar- 
den chair, and pushed back her soft, 
heavy hair, black in its shadows,chestnut 
brown in its high lights. At her feet sat 
the debutante and the college man who 
was enamored at once of a blossom-like 
face and of Diana’s dark eyes, which 
turned upon him gave him the novel 
sensation of having mislaid his degree. 
The young girl, in juxtaposition to the 
woman, seemed to lose individuality, 
as if the pink of her cheeks were due to 
inexperience. Diana was not beautiful, 
but she possessed in a high degree the 
qualities of grace and strangeness, as 
a compensation for an obvious com- 
plexion and ticketed charms. 

The bishop was passing cups of tea. 
In this Watteau environment he looked 
young. His years were fifty, but his 
age was known only to the Sphinx. His 
kind, clear-cut face held the sweet 
and deep placidity of a man who has 
lived Christianity much and defined it 
little. 

“Bishop, by what arts did Mrs. Craig 
draw you from the city you father? ”’ 
Mrs.. Gaylord said. 
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‘“‘Are arts necessary to draw the 
eager?’’ he answered, siniling. 
‘‘Why, where is Margaret?” Mrs. 


Craig asked. She looked at Justin, who 
was standing by Diana’s chair in that 
kind of absorbed silence which is too 
great a tribute to a woman a man is not 
to marry. A double preoccupation 
seemed implied in the somber gaze of 
his deep blue eyes. He did not hear 
his hostess’ words. 

She spoke again. 

‘Justin, did Margaret go to 
house? ”’ 

He gave a perceptible start, looked 
up, frowned, looked about him then 
down at.Diana. 

“‘She was here a moment ago,”’ he 
said, ‘‘but she spoke of having a head- 
ache. I’ll see if she went to the house.”’ 

‘* Meanwhile, Ursula,’’ Diana said,turn- 
ing to Mrs. Craig, “‘may I ask you not 
to put sugar in Margaret’s tea? When 
she has a headache she takes it with- 
out.” 

She met the eyes of her hostess in- 
differently, but to Mrs. Craig, suddenly 
fearful of an emotional complication too 
deep for the surface gallantry of a house 
party, there was an element of audacity 
under the simple words. Diana’s co- 
quetry had never extended to engaged 
men, for she was strictly obedient to 
certain principles of honor. This 


the 


“new departure, therefore, puzzled and 


alarmed her hostess, to whom Margaret 
appeared a sweet, simple girl needing 
the protection of the experienced. She 
looked down, lest Diana should win her 
with a smile. 


II 


Justin walked quickly until the little 
group was hidden by the shrubbery, then 
his steps dragged in obedience to his 
unwilling mood. The torment of the 
past six months, born of the strife be- 
tween stern principle and the growth of 
an emotion so strange and illuminating 


that it made his engagement with Mar- 
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garet seem fantastic and inexplicable, 
had become at last a thing to be killed 
with the sword of some sharp and final 
decision. 

In these moments, before he found her 
—the search should be leisurely —he 
reviewed the two years which had elapsed 
since their first meeting at the house of 
a friend, a society woman who was aid- 
ing Margaret, he became aware later, to 
detach herself from a parent-stem of 
somewhat coarse grain, and to find the 
setting appropriate to the delicacy of the 
flower. 

And flower-like from the first she had 
seemed to him, suffused in her blond- 
ness as in pale sunshine, and shrinking, 
so he thought, from the world in which 
she was trying to earn a living by her 
pen. She appealed to him as a child 
whose hands, though small, cling tena- 
ciously. His long struggle for success, 
the worst strain of which now seemed 
about over, so far from hardening him 
had made him, the son of an aristocratic, 
impoverished family, peculiarly sensitive 
to the trials of others in the strife. As 
for women he believed that nature had 
never intended them to take part in such 
a brutal contest. 

Margaret’s soft blondness melted into 
tears one night as she told him of the 
stones in her road. A month later they 
were engaged, the stages in the progress 
toward this event being, as Justin found 
in retrospect, peculiarly elusive. He 
sometimes wondered if she had done 
the wooing. 

For six months he was content in his 
protection of her. If he found her edu- 
cated to the point of rigidity, he told 
himself that she would relax after 
marriage in his own. easy, nonchalant 
atmosphere of favorite books and golden 
ignorance. If her emotion was some- 
times sharp, her perception dull, he 
consoled himself by thinking that what 
he had once heard was true —the period 
of betrothal did the least justice to 
character. He was only half conscious 
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of his distrust of her power to make him 
happy. 

Margaret meanwhile bloomed. Her 
engagement to a man of unquestioned 
social standing who was also a success 
in his profession, coupled with the inter- 
est of two or three influential women 
attracted by the girl’s sweet dependence, 
had launched her precisely in the direc- 
tion she wished to go. Her ambitions 
were well defined. 

Justin found himself wondering at the 
tact and skill with which she steered her 
course, though he had already found that 
her surface docility and sweetness hid 
an iron will. Her ambitions fitted in 
but awkwardly with his. Social engi- 
neering had no place among the tradi- 
tions of his house. You cannot climb 
when you are at the summit. 

Then he met Diana. 


& 


‘“‘You are here, Margaret! What 
made you leave us?”’ 

He had traced her to a little arbor, 
commanding a fine view of the distant 
western hills. As she was always 
strangely indifferent to nature, his pre- 
conceived idea of the reason of this 
flight was more than confirmed. 

She rose as he entered the place, a 
white and gold picture in her white Sum- 
mer gown, her lips faintly pink, and 
faint pink: stains about her eyes, which 
looked large and reproachful. 

‘“‘What do you think made me leave 
you?”’ she said, quietly. ‘‘Or didn’t you 
think anything about it?’”’ 

“You see I am here,” he answered. 

‘Did Mrs. Craig ask you to find me?”’ 

He flushed and bit his lip. 

‘‘You probably did not notice my de- 
parture; you have been preoccupied of 
late, Justin,’ she said coldly. 

“Have I?’’ 

“You have been preoccupied for six 
months.”’ 

‘*Your dates seem astonishingly clear 
in your mind, Margaret,’’ he said with 
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some impatience. 

‘“‘You met Miss Mainwaring on the 
twenty-third of January. It is now the 
twenty-third of July.”’ 

“What has Miss Mainwaring—’’ he 
began. 

“*To do with us?’’ she sighed as she 
added, ‘‘ Everything.” 

At this first sign of a softer mood in 
her, all the man in him rose to her 


defence; self-accusation, downing the 
haunting misery, drew him _ toward 
her. He did not suspect that she 


was acting. 

‘Margaret, nothing could—’’ but the 
lie died on his lips. He stood facing 
himself and her. 

She smiled, but her face was hard and 
unrelenting. 

“She is a wonderful rival,’’ she began 
slowly. “I have intellect enough to 
see that—but I would like to tell you 
something about her, and incidentally 
about yourself, Justin.”’ 

“It is not necessary to speak of Miss 
Mainwaring,”’ he said harshly. ‘What 
cause have I given you, Margaret, to 
drag her name into this discussion? 
What have I done? ”’ 

“‘You’ve done nothing. You have 
been most circumspect. It’s what you 
feel—oh, I know! I’ve watched your 
face, your eyes. You may be engaged 
to me, but it is she you are interested in. 
You can’t deny it,” she added with an 
air of triumph. 

He looked at her squarely. 

‘‘No, I don’t deny that Miss Main- 
waring is interesting to me, but why 
should you make this an issue—’’ 

‘Because I want to begin right,’’ she 
said slowly. 

“Begin right? ”’ 

‘“‘If you are going to do that kind of 
thing after marriage, I think our chance 
for happiness is poor.”’ 

He curbed his impatience, conscious 
that by his spiritual alienation from her 
—where there had never been union— 
he had put all the weapons in her hands, 
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‘*But you have just acknowledged that 
I have done nothing.”’ 

‘‘Well, if you are going to find every 
other woman you meet — interesting, 
there will be little left for me of your 
time and attention.”’ 

She was looking up at him fretfully, 
yet with a nervous intensity in her eyes 
which gave him the feeling of facing an 
animal that might spring. Through his 
confused emotions. he was wondering if 
it were indeed true that jealousy could 
exist without love. For the first time 
since their engagement he doubted Mar- 
garet’s love for him. 

**I think,’ he said slowly, ‘‘that we 
need not prolong a useless and undig- 
nified discussion. Let us join the 
others.”’ 

‘Not until I have said what I want to 
say about Diana Mainwaring. Perhaps 
you know--perhaps you don’t—that she 
is, by reputation, and by fact, an abso- 
lutely heartless woman. She would care 
no more for you, once she had you in 
her collection, than for a last year’s hat 
—and,” she added with a certain sig- 
nificant intonation, ‘“‘last year’s hats are 
nothing to her. She has money.”’ 

“*Now that you have said what was in 
your mind, Margaret, shall we return?”’ 

For answer she burst into tears; her 
defiant calm suddenly giving away before 
his passive quietness. She sank on a 
bench sobbing. 

“Oh, you don’t care! You don’t 
care! You don’t love me any more, 
Justin.” 

He sat down and put an arm about her 
gently, accepting at that moment, though 
with bitterness and sinking of heart, the 
burden that he would have to bear 
through the years: of a soul that he 
could love, if he loved at all, only out of 
a protecting pity. Even as he soothed 
her with patient words, he was realizing 
that the sharp wound she had dealt him 
was her summary of Diana Mainwar- 
ing’s nature. Diana’s reputation for 
coquetry was not unknown to him; but 
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during the latter part of his six-months’ 
acquaintance with her, he had called it 
mystery, reserve, the play of an imagina- 
tive nature too complex for obvious con- 
sistency. He thought that he read in 
her dark eyes contradictions of her 
words and moods, the clear prophetic 
light of a noble destiny. He had no 
right to care whether the soul in Diana 
was true, but he knew that he did care. 
Hearing the sound of approaching foot- 
steps he drew away from her, and took 
her hand authoritatively. 

‘*Margaret, someone is coming. We 
mustn’t look as if we had had a scene. 
There—dry your eyes and stand in the 
door of the arbor. No, don’t turn your 
back on the view. Remember, we have 
been spellbound by the landscape for the 
last fifteen minutes.” 

A sad humor curved his lips for an 
instant. In this glare of realization, he 
understood what is meant by the laugh- 
ter of the gods. The reason the Olym- 
pians were never bored was that just the 
lovers in a tired and resentful world 
were sufficiently amusing. To watch 
their antics would keep even Jove awake. 

Margaret’s crying was of the April 
variety, which leaves little trace. She 
emerged plaintive, but only a shade 
pinker, and complacently conscious of 
having scored a point. 

‘‘Miss Mainwaring and Mr. Hartley,” 
Justin whispered. ‘‘If you are a woman 
of the world, Margaret, or want to be 
one, act now. Be just as gracious as you 
can.” 

He had struck the right note in his 
appeal. The girl straightened up and 
put her muscles in order for the conven- 
tional smile. Justin, haughtily ignoring 
the tumult always in his heart at the 
approach of Diana, greeted the new 
comers gravely. 

Hartley, round and_ comfortable, 
backed by forty-eight years of residence 
in a world where all men were bankers, 
or ought to be, was looking at his com- 
panion with the expression he had worn 
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for five hours on the first and last occa- 
sion of his hearing ‘‘’Tristan and Isolde.” 
Diana was as inexplicable to him as Wag- 
ner. He did not like black and white 
effects in women, nor a play of wit 
which like lightning might strike any- 
where, nor an independence which 
seemed to go beyond the fraction mark 
allotted to the sex in its relations to the 
fine animal, man. He liked them blonde 
and soft appearing, delighted to wear 
big bunches of violets, and to eat well 
chosen dinners. He was by no means 
antagonistic to Diana, her graciousness 
of manner forbidding that, but he had 
small grudges against her which, 
summed up, meant that she was fitted 
into no classification known to him. 

‘‘Well, you are runaways,’’ he called 
out heartily. ‘‘Just like all engaged 
people.”’ 

‘*The view here holds even those who 
are not engaged,’’ Margaret said, 
smiling. She was conscious that the 
banker admired her. 

Hartley looked for an instant toward 
the purple hills, remote and solemn in 
the afternoon light. 

‘‘Why, there is a real pretty view, 
isn’t there! It’s the first time I ever 
noticed it.’’ 

‘You don’t know this place well, 
then?”’ said Diana, though she knew 
perfectly well he did. 

‘‘Bless me! I was here before you 
were born, when I was only a clerk in 
the house, and Weatherby was Mr. 
Craig’s banker.’’ 

‘*Mr. Craig has been dead a long time, 
has he not?” Margaret asked, looking 
attentively at Hartley. 

‘Fifteen years: No, I didn’t know 
this view, but I’ve a favorite spot in the 
Italian garden that I think can’t be 
matched outside of Italy. Suppose we 
all stroll over there. The dressing bell 
hasn’t rung yet.”’ — 

He took his place at Margaret’s side, 
where, for some occult reason, he always 
felt comfortable; from the hour of his 
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first acquaintance with her he had called 
Justin Morris a lucky man. Margaret 
was a little too demure, perhaps, but her 
fair blondness, her usual undisturbed 
manner, and her way of saying nothing 
nicely, gave him the sensation now of 
stepping out of a large, lonely, starlit 
country into the lamplight of a cozy 
parlor. 

Justin and Diana followed. Her 
gaiety was unimpaired, but he was 
silent in self defence. Margaret’s words 
had produced in him a longing, deep 
and intense, to have them disproved; 
to have Diana come to her own vindica- 
tion. 

Of one thing he was sure as he 
walked by her side suffocatingly con- 
scious of her presence yet scarcely dar- 
ing to turn and meet her eyes: he must 
leave the house party or he would betray 
himself. The scene with his betrothed, 
her accusation of Diana, so far from 
aiding his self possession, had weak- 
ened it. 

“You are not listening to me,” she 
said once, stopping abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a story of one of Gaylord’s pic- 
tures, which was having unusual adven- 
tures in London. 

Then Justin turned and looked at her 
directly. 

**No, I wasn’t listening to you. But 
you are under obligations to forgive me 
anything.”’ 

A delicate flush overspread her face. 
For a moment she gazed at him proudly. 
Then her eyes dropped. 

“‘Go on with the story,’’ he said. I 
am listening now.”’ 

She was silent a moment. 

**T have forgotten the rest.”’ 

The first result in Margaret of the 
pairing-off, though she knew it was no 
fault of Justin’s, was the sudden spring- 
ing-up of the nervous tears she had 
forced back and a_ sudden _ resent- 
ment of the little fat man at her side. 
He was talking of the charms of his 
hostess, and of the pleasure it had been 
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to serve her in his professional capacity 
all these years. 

“Mrs. Craig’s called a_ brilliant 
woman,’’ he wound up confidentially, 
‘and I dare say she is— but to me she’s 
better than that: she’s a kind woman. 
People think she’s all for society, but it 
would astonish you if you knew the 
number of persons and things she is 
interested in outside of society life— 
charitable! The bishop and I know— 
why, bless my soul, you’re not crying!”’ 

He had turned suddenly to see tears 
rolling down Margaret’s cheeks like dew 
on the traditional rose leaf. “‘Why, what’s 
the matter, child?’’ he questioned, a 
note of kind, almost affectionate con- 
cern in his voice, that Margaret, through 
all her tumult, heard and felt the balm of. 

“T don’t know—I don’t feel very 
well.” 

‘¢Shall we turn back?’”’ 

“Oh, no indeed. I wouldn’t want— 
them—to see.”’ 

The plural noun slipped out before she 
was aware. She blushed violently; and 
still unnerved, though no longer resent- 
ful, more tears followed those coursing 
down her pink cheeks. She looked so 
pretty—Margaret was one of those rare 
women who can look pretty when they 
cry —that Hartley found it difficult to 
keep his eyes turned away. His brain, 
as a rule, worked slowly except in mat- 
ters of finance, but on this occasion he 
had a gleam of intuition, so clear and 
direct that before he knew he had put 
his lightning flash into words. 

“You’ve not been quarreling with your 
fiance, have you?” 

Margaret nodded. She was groping 
helplessly for her handkerchief. Hart- 
ley cast a guilty glance over his shoul- 
der, but Diana and Justin, though not 
far behind, were for that moment hidden 
by a turn of the evergreen walk. He 
hastily produced a snow-white square 
of linen daintily scented and with an 
elaborate monogram embroidered in one 
corner. 
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“Here, take mine.”’ 

As Margaret took it from the fat, pink 
hand, her eye was caught by the superb 
flash under a beam of an enormous dia- 
mond, incongruous and haughty on the 
plump finger. The thought went through 
her mind that Hartley was very rich: 
and she then remembered that his wealth 
had been spoken of to her as one of the 
chief grudges matrons with marriageable 
daughters had against his bachelorhood. 

‘‘Thank you, you’re so kind,’’ she 
said sweetly. 

She patted her cheeks with the hand- 
kerchief, and then, privileged by her self- 
revelation, relapsed into silence. He 
was silent, too, unwontedly thoughtful, 
and full of a new-born commiseration 
for this pretty, defenceless girl whom 
Justin Morris evidently was not treating 
as he should. With an effort of mind 
not easy for him, he reviewed his rather 
limited observations of the engaged 
couple, but could find no outward lapse 
in Justin’s conduct, until he came to the 
very recent episode at afternoon tea. 
He then remembered the young man’s 
look of surprise when reminded of the 
absence of his betrothed. He remem- 
bered, too, that he was standing like 
a gentleman in waiting by Diana Main- 
waring’s chair. This illumination had 
the same instantaneous effect of the 
first. Hartley did not weigh his words. 

‘‘Some women,”’ he exploded, ‘‘ would 
have every last man at their feet, married 
or single, engaged or disengaged. Now 
Miss Mainwaring may be a very charm- 
ing girl, but she’s a coquette to her 
finger-tips, and they say she has no heart. 
Women like that ought to be locked up.”’ 

‘*T think she casts a spell on people,”’ 
said Margaret, who was too undeveloped 
spiritually to understand that the only 
spell in the world is the power of 
strength over weakness, of the poised 
over the unpoised. 

Hartley looked sympathetic. 

“She has a strange way of fixing those 


big eyes of hers on you, hasn’t she? As 
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if,she were searching for your soul. I 
don’t call her handsome; but then, I 
don’t care for dark women,’’ he added, 
fixing his eyes directly on Margaret. 

Her blondness seemed to suffuse her 
at that moment like light through yellow 
glass. She was becoming quite calm 
again, and was watching the diamond 
on the banker’s hand as if fascinated. 
A passionate, hopeless love of jewels was 
one of the chief afflictions of her poverty. 
Her own engagement diamond, because 
it was not a large stone, had always 
seemed to her the very symbol of the 
limitations of Justin’s devotion. She 
measured spirit by matter. 

They had reached the particular pretty 
spot, whose wealth of artificiality the 
banker liked better than all the prodi- 
galities of untrained nature, and he 
turned to Margaret for her appproval. 

“You have found the loveliest place 
in the gardens,’”’ she said with enthusi- 
astic emphasis. 

“Now this is friendly, sociable—those 
big views always make me feel as if my 
friends:-had died.” 

“You would be a faithful friend, I 
judge,’’ said Margaret sadly. 

A rosy blush of pleasure suffused the 
little man’s round face. He held out 
his hand impulsively. 

“May I be your friend, Miss Bent- 
ley?’’ 

He squeezed her soft, cold, nerveless 
hand with genuine warmth. 

The ready tears came again to her 
blue eyes. 

“T may need a friend,’’ she said in 
a low voice, then dropped his hand sud- 
denly, for Justin and Diana appeared. 
Justin was talking to his companion in 
an even, quiet tone, and from what Mar- 
garet could gather, he was telling her of 
some rare editions in Mrs. Craig’s great 
library. 


III 


They all met at dinner, the majority 
in that gaiety of mood which sees in the 
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closing in of evening the beginning Of 
a happy, artificial day, untroubled by 
the specters of duty or reality. 

Justin, to his relief, was not placed 
near Margaret. Since the scene in the 
arbor even pity for her had been swal- 
lowed up in a curious shrinking from 
her pale tenacity, which seemed now the 
one distinct element in her relation to 
him. Diana, looking like the embodi- 
ment of a silver Summer night in her 
black gown and her necklace of moon- 
stone, sat opposite to him. On one side 
of her was the bishop, and at the 
bishop’s left hand was Mrs. Gaylord, 
who was sparkling with a bit of news, 
which had come to her as private intelli- 
gence she was at liberty to make public. 

‘‘Who do you think is going to be 
married? ’’ she asked the table in a lull 
of the conversation. 

‘*Someone who thinks he’s in love,” 
said Gaylord cheerfully. 

No cheap remarks, Walter.” 

‘*Some man who has money,”’ the col- 
lege boy said ruefully. 

‘‘Some woman who-has found her 
ideal,’’ the debutante ventured. 

‘‘My dear, I found mine four times 
before I married Mr. Gaylord.”’ 

‘*And why did you marry him? ”’ the 
college boy said daringly. 

‘Because I was his ideal.”’ 

The bishop smiled. 

‘*But don’t keep us in_ suspense, 
Agnes. Who is the woman?”’ 

“You take it for granted that it is 
a woman.”’ 

“Of course. Who is ever interested 
in a man’s’ marriage, or in the man, 
rather? ”’ 

“‘Tt’s Betty Arnold.’’ 

A littlhe murmur of surprise went 
’round the table. Miss Arnold, a noted 
belle, had always pleaded marriages in 
previous incarnations as her reason for 
remaining single in this. 

“‘T wonder if she really cares for the 
man,’’ said Gaylord. 

‘*What possible reason could she have 
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for marrying Jack Louison if she didn’t? 
She has wealth, beauty, position.”’ 

‘*Change of torment, perhaps.” 

“You are banal, Walter. Bishop, 
you’ve had a large experience of life— 
how many fascinating women have you 
met? I mean Circes—and of course the 
present gathering is excepted.” 

He smiled, raised one hand, and 
counted off four fingers. 

**That’s not many; not enough to leave 
you with a crowded impression. So you 
should be able to tell us certain things. 
As you observed these women, did it 
seem to you that they had heart? ”’ 

The bishop again raised his hand and 
counted off two fingers. 

“Two had heart. What became of 
them? ” 

“They married.” 

“They were fortunate,” said a low 
voice at his right. No one else heard 
Diana speak, but a certain hopeless 
quality in her tone made the bishop 
turn and for an instant look intently. 
She was smiling, but it seemed to him 
as he looked that the witch was dead in 
her eyes. 

“In these cases they were,’’ he said, 
speaking for her alone, ‘‘for they loved 
their husbands.’”’ She turned her head 
sharply away. 

After dinner Justin sought Margaret. 
He held a telegrain in his hand, but he 
did not show it to her. 

“‘T am going back to town early tomor- 
row,” he said. ‘‘Bretherton has to go 
away, and there must be someone at 
the office.”’ 

She looked up at him suspiciously. 

‘And you’re not returning? ”’ 

“No, I shall be too busy.”’ 

“This is very sudden.”’ 

‘*Nevertheless imperative.” 

**T think you might have stayed your 
time here,’’ she said, frowning a little. 
‘*What is back of this, Justin? ”’ 

“Nothing is back of it, he said impa- 
tiently, though his flight was the out- 
come of a resolution, made that after- 





SHE ASKED 


“wHO DO YOU THINK IS GOING TO BE MARRIED?” 
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noon: to go away, and not to see Diana 
Mainwaring again until after his mar- 
riage in September, when principle 
would have gained its last bulwark of 
outward form. 

‘*Have you told Mrs. Craig?” 

“T-.. 

“What did she say?”’ 

‘She pre sed me to put off my going.” 

“You wi.l write every day.”’ 

**O, yes, every day.”’ 

His eyes unconsciously strayed to the 
corner of the room where Diana was 
talking with Mr. Gaylord, a grave dig- 
nity in her manner, which seemed to 
him, in this sultry, pricking atmosphere 
of petty questioning, like a vista of 
far off, solemn heights. 

Margaret followed his look. 

““You are running away from her.”’ 

‘‘Does one run away from love? ”’ 

“You are hedging. Besides, that im- 
plies that you do rot love me, since you 
are leaving me.’’ 

He was silent. 

Late that night Mrs. Craig was reading 
in her bedroom by the light of tall wax 
candles. The long, gold beams of the 
warm Summer moon were creeping to 
her feet. The curtains swayed softly in 
the mild breeze, which entered fragrant 
as if it bore the souls of sleeping flowers. 

There was a knock and Diana entered, 
still in her dinner dress. She did not 
speak to her hostess at once, but stood 
for a moment in the broad, open window 
looking out over the gardens. Her 
expression was sad, her manner preoc- 
cupied. 

‘*What are you reading?” she said at 
last. 

Mrs. Craig named a recent novel. 

“Did they live happily ever after? ”’ 

“They married,’’ was the guarded 
answer. 

‘*Was she fascinating?”’ 

Mrs. Craig nodded. 

“Poor wretch!” 

“So are you, Diana mia.” 

**A poor wretch? ”’ 
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“No, fascinating.’’ 

‘It’s like to be my doom,”’ she an- 
swered carelessly. ‘‘I’ll not keep you 
from your book. I only came to say, 
dear hostess of mine, that I must leave 
tomorrow.”’ 

Astonishment and reproach were in 
Mrs. Craig’s face; then perplexity. 

‘Diana, why?’’ 

The girl turned an earnest, illumined 
face to her hostess. 

“Dear, did you ever know me to drop 
out? I have stayed in every game—per- 
haps because—”’ 

She stopped abruptly. Mrs. Craig 
waited, but the girl remained silent. 
She seemed weighed down by an incom- 
municable burden. 

“Diana, you can’t leave. Justin 
Morris leaves tomorrow morning.” 

A quiver went through Diana, but in 
an instant she had regained her self 
Possession. 

“The connection, Ursula? ”’ 

‘Just this. Dear, I am not blaming 
you. So far as I know, you’ve not lifted 
a finger. The pity of it is you don’t 
have to lift a finger.’’ 

Diana was silent. 
nothing. 

‘*Perhaps you see how it is,’’ she hesi- 
tated. ‘‘It’s noble of you to want to 
leave, for Margaret Bentley is a child. 
She has no weapons to match 
yours.” 

Still Diana said nothing. 

**And you,” she went on in a caress- 
ing voice which, in spite of herself, 
Diana’s very presence always drew from 
her, ‘‘you, who, for some mysterious 
reason can’t feel, you should protect 
a younger woman, who is all feeling, all 
simplicity, all trust, like Margaret Bent- 
ley.”’ 
Diana’s low laugh followed, but her 
eyes were wistful. 

‘She doesn’t need my protection, cara 
mia. Mr. Morris will protect her ? ” 

‘*Will he? He forgot her for you this 
afternoon, Diana. I don’t doubt his 


Her face told 

















A COMEDY OF MASKS 


love for her, but he has come under your 
spell.’’ 
A look of pain came into the girl’s eyes. 


“You don’t know how I hate that 


word. You make me feel, all of you, as 
if no one could ever have a normal 
caring for me: as if I could never meet 
anyone in an equality of love,’’ she said, 
with a note of bitterness in her voice. 

“You are a good friend, Diana—I 
never had a truer—but you ‘have only 
your dramatic history to thank if I am 
skeptical of your power to love. The 
moment people love you, you are con- 
temptuous of them.”’ 
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‘*‘Why can’t they stand on their own 
feet! ’’ the girl cried, in a sudden pas- 
sion of impatience that surprised Mrs. 
Craig. ‘‘Why can’t they control their 
own souls? They deafen me’ with their 
heart-beats and swamp me with their 
emotions. Then in fifteen minutes it’s 
all over.’’ 

‘Perhaps you will love some day, 
yourself, and then you will understand 
—why, as you say, they can’t control 
their own souls.” 

Diana gazed at her a moment, then 
she turned to the window with an inscru- 
table, lonely look. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


POLITICAL 


EVOLUTION 


OF PORTO RICO 


By H. H. ALLEN 


SAN JUAN, 


HEN the report of the appointment 

of Beekman Winthrop as governor 
of Porto itico first reached the island, 
an inquiry among the American officials 
revealed the fact that to them he was 
unknown. 

When later the cable brought the in- 
formation that he was a young man of 
thirty to thirty-five who had attracted the 
attention of Judge Taft of the Philippine 
commission and had been on important 
service with him in the Philippines for 
over two years past, the news brought 
joy to. two radically opposite classes of 
our people—the political grafters and the 
opposing group that stands for honest 
government in Porto Rico. 

To the former, especially those of 
Spanish extraction, Governor Winthrop’s 
youth seemed a promising omen. That 
a young man of limited political experi- 
ence would fall an easy prey to these 
past-masters in tricky politics, seemed to 
them a foregone conclusion. 

To many of the other group the fact 
that he was a young man, and evidently 
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vouched for by Governor Taft, seemed 
conclusive not only as to his ability to 
cope with conditions here, but also as to 
his ambition, knowledge and integrity. 

Which of these two classes—whose in- 
terests have been constantly at variance 
since the landing of Ponce de Leon, 
Porto Rico’s first governor, 400 years 
ago—will win the prize for which they so 
fondly hope, and for which they will bat- 
tle as long as a ray of hope exists, is 
a question of interest here and no less 
of interest in the States,—no less of in- 
terest wherever civilization has gained 
a foothold and is fighting her battles for 
the higher life. This is especially the 
case wherever the white man has taken 
up the burden of bringing the black man 
and the brown man to a condition of 
manly independence. 

The conditions existing in Porto Rico 
differ in many respects from those in 
the other territory acquired from Spain. 
Here the American army received a cor- 
dial welcome from the masses scarcely 
ever before accorded to invaders. The 
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BEEKMAN WINTHROP, GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 
Sketched from life by Florence E. M. Allen 


peasants gave an enthusiastic welcome; 
the educated classes, many of whom had 
been guilty of circulating the vilest slan- 
ders on the Americans, met our troops 
with the ‘“‘keys of their cities’’ and de- 
livered them with addresses that brought 
reminders of the best efforts of Cervantes 
and the author of ‘‘Ivanhoe.”’ 

The apparent readiness of the people 
to establish American laws and institu- 
tions awakened a desire on the part of 
the people of the States and of American 
officials, who had no experience of the 
fickle and mercenary temper of the Porto 
Ricans, to place the administration in 
the hands of the natives. For this pur- 
pose General Henry, an executive officer 
of well known ability and honor, and 


who was in sympathy with the idea, was 
appointed military governor. He at 
once placed Porto Ricans in many of the 
most important positions. These office- 
holders, true to Spanish colonial tradi- 
tions as to official duties and rights, in 
a few months wrought chaos in the de- 
partments to such an extent that General 
Henry, bitterly disappointed, resigned. 

General Davis, now governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, attempted to rectify 
the evils by going further in liberality 
toward the islanders. This policy was 
carried to such an extent that the 
inauguration of civil government 
was hailed with delight. native 
officialdom regarded it as a license 
to plunder and all native citizens 
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seemed to expect to become officials. 

The results of self-government have 
not met expectations, but it has produced 
leaders who for audacity and tireless 
perseverance are unequalled ‘‘on this 
side’ at least. The consciousness of 
their ability in this field was well illus- 
trated by a conversation that occurred 
on a New York-bound steamer a few 
years since. The chief of one of the 
parties was facetiously interrogated as 
to whether the object of his visit to New 
York was to take lessons in practical 
politics from Croker. He replied that 
he felt ‘‘competent to teach the Tam- 
many chief.”” The question of compe- 
tency was conceded. The interrogator 
knew the ability of the man. 

Of course with large numbers of igno- 
rant voters, who are easily swayed by 
such leaders, intelligent self-government, 
as understood in the States, has not yet 
been realized here, and any government 
not tending in the direction of chaos is 


not yet possible in Porto Rico except. 


with a strong man at the head of affairs, 
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with authority to check abuses. The 
governor of Porto Rico, under a liberal 
construction of the Foraker bill, the 
organic law of the island, has this 
authority in his control of the depart- 
ments and his power of supervision over 
the municipalities. ‘This power is, how- 
ever, somewhat modified by the fact 
that the chief appointments are made by 
the president and the United States sen- 
ate, who become sharers in the work 
and responsibility, unless a man strong 
enough to be entrusted with pro-consu- 
lar power of administration is found and 
his recommendations are accepted in the 
selection of his co-workers. The gen- 
eral impression prevails that President 
Roosevelt and cabinet have accepted 
the measurement of Governor Winthrop 
as made by their present associate, the 
secretary of war, and that the cabinet of 
the governor of Porto Rico is being 
changed to meet the requirements of the 
situation. 

That Governor Winthrop has secured 
the good will of all classes in the island 





POLITICS IN PORTO RICO:—A SPEECH ON THE PLAZA IN SAN JUAN 
From a snapshot by the Wardrep Photo Company, San Juan 
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is apparent even to the casual observer. 
A representative of a New York com- 
mercial house who lately returned from 
a trip over the island told the writer that 
among the commercial classes he heard 
notliing but unbounded praise of the 
acts of the new governor, the result of 
which was increased business con- 
In the social field, he is ably 


fidence. 





COLONEL TERRENCE HAMILL, COMMANDING THE 
INSULAR POLICE OF PORTO RICO 
Photograph by R. Coronado, San Juan 


seconded by Mrs. Winthrop, and a de- 
mocracy of good manners is bringing to- 
gether the people of both languages, so 
that a better understanding of the 
thought and social customs of each is 
resulting in incalculable good. 

One of the most difficult works of pre- 
vious administrations has been the con- 
duct of the elections; here the spirit of 
riot naturally runs rampant. This year 
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(1904) the election of the legislators, most 
of the municipal officials, and the dele- 
gate to congress took place. Early in 
the campaign the governor gave the dis- 
trict leaders to understand that no disturb- 
ance should occur and that no unfair 
advantage should be taken. And, re- 
versing earlier experiences, the election 
was quiet and orderly. 

Nor was this change brought about by 
the coercive presence of a large military 
force. Under Spanish rule, from fifteen 
to thirty thousand foreign soldiers were 
kept here to awe the people, as were 
also a body of men that corresponded to 
the Insular Police of the present time, 
but two or three times the present num- 
ber. At this time there is not one en- 
listed soldier except natives on the 
island; three battalions of Porto Ricans 
man the batteries and care for the gov- 
ernment property. The police of the 
whole island number 500 men under 
command of an ex-army officer, who 
resigned for this purpose and whose 
work of organization is a mark of honor 
to the race of policemen from whom 
Colonel Terrence Hamill sprang; and 
to-him and his men, who stood for law 
and justice during the election just 
passed, is due the good order at the 
meetings and at the polls that has given 
encouragement to believe that govern- 
ment of the people by the people may 
be possible in Porto Rico sooner than 
any reasonable person has heretofore 
believed. 

These facts..must mean that “the 
young man’’ who, as he walked down 
the landing of the steamer from New 
York five months ‘ago, was taken for 
a bright-eyed missionary, ‘has the right 
mettle to: lead this people, steeped as 
they are in all the vile dregs of misgov- 
ernment, into a-fitness to take part in 
time in the Union of States. 














BORROWING AN ONION 


By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


NE Sunday afternoon, about five 

o’clock, Mr. Brown, dressed in 
faultless attire, ran lightly up the steps 
of a fashionable residence in Chicago, 
his magnificent dog bounding after 
him. 

In response to his ring, a maid 
ushered him into the drawing-room, 
where was seated the lady of the house, 
who rose and greeted him with: ‘‘Hello, 
neighbor, what’s the matter? Do my 
eyes deceive me, or have you troubles 
of your own? ”’ 

“Well, I should say that I had,” he 
responded wearily. ‘Some friends from 
the West End have blown in upon us. 
Came to lunch. Wife informed me 
privately that we haven’t a thing to eat 
in the house but cake and lettuce, and 
sent me to borrow an onion.”’ 

‘‘How on earth can you feed a lot of 
friends on one onion? Are you going 
to eat it and peddle it out to them at 
a penny a smell? ”’ 

‘‘No, heavens, no! Can’t you see? 
Cook has some cold potatoes. With an 
onion and lettuce she can make a deli- 


cious salad, which, with bread and but- 
ter, iced tea and cake, will make a very 
respectable lunch.” 

**Oh, I see,’’ and asking him to wait 
one moment, she disappeared, only to 
reappear empty-handed. ‘*Awfully 
sorry, but there isn’t even a smell of 
one in the house. Go next door to Mrs. 
Smith; she will give you one.”’ 

**Can’t. Don’t know her. They just 
moved in, and we haven’t called. Never 
even saw her.”’ 

‘‘Oh, bosh. What of it? Goon. No 
better way to strike up an acquaintance 
than by borrowing. I'll tell you what: 
you are all dressed up, pretend you came 
to call. Stay a few moments, tell some 
of your funny stories and make yourself 
generally agreeable. As you depart, 
apologize for not calling before, by say- 
ing the baby hasn’t been well, and then 
incidentally mention that he has a fear- 
ful ear-ache, then casually: ‘Oh, by the 
way, do you happen to have an onion in 
the house? A friend told me today 
what a fine thing it was to relieve pain 
when roasted and placed in the ear, and 
I very much want to try it if he cries 
again tonight.’ Of course they will has- 
ten to accommodate you.”’ 

Brown pondered upon this brilliant 
idea for a moment, then rose quickly 
and departed, saying: ‘‘By Jove, I will. 
I’d rather do it than face my wife with- 
out the onion, as she is so desperately 
anxious for it.” 
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Arrived next door, with his dog still at 
his heels, he rang the bell. 

His lady friend’s cheerful cry of 
‘*Look pleasant, please,’’ floated through 
the air as the door opened and Mrs. 
Smith with an inquiring look bade him 
enter. He raised his hat and stepped 
inside onto a small rug which was on 
the hardwood floor at the entrance, and 
before he could utter a word his feet slid 
out from under him, and he found him- 
self sprawled at full length on the floor. 
Immediately a large dog from the rear 
of the hall sprang upon him, and, the 
door still being open, his own dog, 
resenting this attack upon ‘its master, 
with one leap over the prostrate man, 
grasped his foe, and then and there 
began a fierce conflict. 

They clawed, yowled, barked and 
tried to tear each other asunder. 

There happened to be other guests in 
the house, who rushed to the scene of 
action. From Brown’s position in the 
field there seemed to be hundreds of 
faces looking on; he turned cold to his 
toes as he thought of rising to his feet 
and facing those pretty girls in the dress 
circle, who with hands clasped were 
anxiously awaiting the second act of this 
exciting drama which had so suddenly 
been thrust upon them free of charge. 

The gentlemen in the bald-headed 
row were calling off the infuriated ani- 
mals and Brown knew that his time had 
come. He simply must arise and ex- 
plain his errand; and with an inward 
prayer for help he sprang to his 
feet. 

Alas! for his fine speeches. His head 
was ina whir. What did she tell him to 
say? Something about ear-ache, cold 
potatoes and cake floated promiscuously 
through his poor dazed brain. He 
looked like a blundering school-boy as 
with crushed silk hat in hand, his 
clothes a mass of lint and dust and his 
tie caressing one ear, he stammered: 
“I beg your pardon, but my baby has 
some cold potatoes, we have an ear-ache 
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and some cake. Could you lend me an 
onion? ”’ 

The ludicrousness of the situation 
struck them all, and his funny jumble of 
words, mixed with the angry tones of 
the dogs, provoked a hearty shout of 
laughter, in which he was obliged to 
join, and peal upon peal rent the air. 

They realized the embarassing situa- 
tion for him, and tried to ask him to be 
seated, but could not articulate a word. 
Even his friend next door heard their 
merriment and concluded that Brown 
was being unusually funny, but knew 
not how nearly she had struck the truth. 

At last, when they had ceased laugh- 
ing simply because from utter weariness 
they could laugh no longer, Mr. Brown 
very sensibly concluded to tell the.truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Mrs. Smith gave him the onion, 
which he thoroughly deserved, and he 
departed a sadder but wiser man. 
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KEROSENE 
BY MRS. T. A. ROSE 


IOUX CITY, IOWA 


As the long evenings are now with us, 

great care should be used in looking 
after the lamps. Scarcely a week passes 
but we read accounts of frightful acci- 
dents from kerosene lamps exploding 
and killing or scarring men, women and 
children. Asimple knowledge of the in- 
flammable nature of the liquid will prob- 
ably put a stop to nearly all such acci- 
dents. As the oil burns down in the 
lamp, highly inflammable gas gathers 
over its surface, and as the oil decreases 
the gas increases. When the oil is 
nearly consumed a slight jar will inflame 
the gas, and an explosion is sure to fol- 
low. A bombshell is no more to be 
dreaded. Now if the oil is not 
allowed to burn more than half-way 
down, such accidents are almost impos- 
sible. Always fill the lamps every morn- 
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ing, and then an explosion need néver 
be feared. 

One very necessary thing in the care 
of lamps is that the oil reservoir be 
kept scrupulously clean inside, (and out- 
side also for that matter, as, if allowed 
to dry after being spilled, it will cause an 
unpleasant odor from the heat when the 
lamp is lighted. No oil is so pure that 
it does not leave a sediment, and if this 
sediment be allowed to accumulate, the 
oil will fail to. burn as brightly as it 
otherwise would. Lamp _ reservoirs 
should be washed out once a week, 
adding a tablespoonful of soda to a 
quart of hot water, after which thor- 
oughly rinse and drain, or wipe dry. 
The burner should be_ thoroughly 
scrubbed and brushed, boiling in. strong 
soapsuds, ashes or soda. The wick 
should touch the bottom of the lamp, 
and be wiped at the top with a piece of 
soft paper to remove the charred edges, 
and if too short can be lengthened by 
another piece of wick until time is found 
to prepare a new one. 

To insure a good light, wicks must be 
changed often, for as soon as they be- 
come clogged they do not permit the 
free passage of the oil. Soaking wicks 
in vinegar for twenty-four hours before 
placing in the lamps insures a clear 
flame; or wash thoroughly in suds and 
dry before replacing in the lamps. 

When buying, get one or two extra 
chimneys or burners, also a yard or two 
of wicking. This practice saves delay 
and annoyance when one lives far from 
the store and kerosene lamps are the 
only lamps used. If lamps and burners 
are all alike, only one kind of supplies 
need be kept on hand. 

To trim lamp wicks, slip a piece of 
old stocking or coarse rag over the mid- 
dle finger and rub smooth all burned 
parts of the wick. This will do the 
work when shears and uncovered fingers 
or other methods fail. 
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To put in a-wide wick either in a 
lamp or oil stove, starch and it will 
slip in easily; starching does not interfere 
with its clear burning. : 

When lighting a lamp turn the wick 
up slowly and thus prevent smoking. 
This is well to follow in lighting an oil 
stove, as the increasing heat causes it to 
burn stronger as well as heating the 
chimney too rapidly. 

When taking the lamp from a warm 
room into a cold one, first turn down 
the wick— and always lower the wick 
when you wish to extinguish the flame, 
and wave a book or paper across the top 
of the chimney—never blow down the 
chimney, as the lamp is liable to explode 
if turned up high or partly empty. 

A piece of sponge on the end of a 
stick is convenient for cleaning the 
chimneys—also holding them over the 
nose of a boiling tea-kettle for a moment 
and rubbing with a clean cloth will 
make them beautifully clean. Lamp 
chimneys are made less liable to break 
by putting in cold water, bringing slowly 
to the boiling point, boiling for an hour 
and allowing them to cool before remov- 
ing from the water. 

A convenient arrangement for clean- 
ing lamps is an old server— to hold the 
articles — provided with a lamp filler, 
scissors, box of wicks, soda, soap, cloths 
and a wire hair-pin or two for cleaning 
the burners. 

Always fill the lamps in the day time, 
and be sure your dealer furnishes you 
with good oil, and above all be sure 
that he does not use the same measure 
for kerosene and gasoline, as a teaspoon- 
ful of kerosene in the gasoline will cause 
it to smoke—and a less amount of gaso- 
line in the kerosene will cause the 
lamps to burn cloudily—and the exchange 
will spoil a five-gallon can of either. 

Be sure not to fill the lamps too full, 
as the heat expands the oil and drives it 
out, making the lamp dirty and danger- 
ous. 
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Kerosene is good for many things be- 
sides fuel and lamp oil. It should always 
be substituted for soap in cleaning shel- 
lacked floors. Use a cupful to a pailful 
of lukewarm water—hot water spoils the 
varnish—and wipe dry with a floor mop 
or soft cloth. After scrubbing oilcloth, 
if a little kerosene is rubbed on it and 
rubbed dry, the colors of the oil cloth 
will be wonderfully freshened. Cléan 
zinc with hot, soapy water and polish 
with flannel dampened in kerosene. A 
little used on the furniture will improve 
it, care being taken with varnished sur- 
faces, as toe much kerosene will soften 
the varnish and cause the dust to adhere 
more readily. Clean the kitchen wood- 
work with a soft cloth dampened in kero- 
sene. It is more quickly and easily 
done than with soap and water—and 
looks fresher. When so unfortunate as 


to spill kerosene oil or other grease on 
the carpet, sprinkle buckwheat flour 
(wheat flour will do) lightly over it until 
it is completely covered, and let it lie 
without disturbing it for a week, brush 
off, and there will be no trace of oil left; 
or leave for a couple of days, brush off 
and repeat. 

For removing rust nothing is equal to 
kerosene. To clean Russia iron, mix 
blacking with kerosene and apply with 
a brush as usual; it will look nearly as 
well as new. When putting away the 
stove-pipe for Summer rub well with 
kerosene, wrap in papers—being careful 
to stuff each end full of paper—and the 
pipe will keep nicely. If an article be- 
comes badly rusted, pour the oil into 
a pan and lay it with the rusted surface 
in the oil so as to cover it. Leave as 
long as may be necessary for the oil to 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM:—II. THE QUARREL 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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penetrate the rust; then wipe off and 
polish with sand soap or with bath brick, 
according to the article to be cleaned. 

Try a saturated solution of kerosene 
and salt for chillblains. Wipe your flat- 
iron on a cloth dampened in kerosene 
to clean and to prevent scorching. Then 
a little on the hinges of that creaking 
door—it will stop the annoyance (or the 
lead of a soft pencil will answer the same 
purpose, if handier). Saturate a woollen 
rag with kerosene and polish up the tin 
tea-kettle—it will make it as bright as 
new. 

When the rubber rollers on the wringer 
get discolored and covered with lint 
from the flannels, etc., dip a bit of cloth 
in kerosene and rub them—they will 
look like new. Very little oil is suffi- 
cient — merely enough to moisten the 
cloth. To clean sewing machines, cover 


all the bearings with kerosene oil, work 
the machine quickly for a few minutes, 
then thoroughly rub all the oil off with 
rags and apply machine oil to the parts 
which need oiling. 

Kerosene on salt pork wrapped about 
the throat when it is sore is good—or 
rubbing kerosene on the throat, being 
careful not to blister---and even taking it 
internally in small doses. Kerosene oil 
is also an effective remedy for burns— 
fully equal to linseed oil. It contains 
the remedial qualities of vaseline, but is 
a much less soothing application and the 
odor is, of course, objectionable. 

On wash-day, cut up a quarter of a 
cake of soap into the wash-boiler, and 
allow it to dissolve, which it will do by 
the time the water comes to a boil. 
Then stir in a cupful of kerosene and 
put in the sheets, towels, pillow cases, 
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RECONCILIATION 
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etc.,—that is, the clothes which are not 
badly soiled. Boil for fifteen minutes, 
stirring frequently. Then rinse, rub- 
bing them out in the rinsing water to 
wash out the soap. This is all the wash- 
ing they need, and you will find them 
clean and ready for the blueing. The 
kerosene dissolves the dirt and whitens 


the clothes without injury to the 
fabric. 
Bod 
A MOTHER’S SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT 
By CARRIE DOW 


HAVING had two children with very 
poor teeth, I determined that if I 
could assist nature in any way to give to 


my third child a good set of teeth, this 
I should do. We started him on Mel- 
lin’s Food and from that to oatmeal 
gruel, until he was twelve months old, 
then to the oatmeal and milk with an 
occasional bit of cracker or bread until 
he was past two years of age. The result 
is that my boy, new six years old, has 
a perfect set of pearly white teeth, which 
are the admiration of all, as well as a 
great comfort to both the boy and his 
mother. 

But this was not the only result: he 
now eats neither pie, fruit, nor melon, 
and but few vegetables,—he says because 
he ate so much oatmeal when he was 
a baby. He lives now principally upon 
breakfast foods, milk and eggs. The 
result of this is I am never given one 
moment’s anxiety; no matter how hot 
the weather is, or what is placed before 
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him, he will never eat anything that will 
make him sick. 

But a six-year-old boy isn’t always 
content with ‘‘baby foods’’ even if there 
are few other things which he likes. 
Consequently I have experimented con- 
siderable in his behalf, and at last know 
how to make potato chips that will hurt 
neither man’s nor boy’s digestion. Use 
full grown, new potatoes, else the chips 
will be soggy. Slice very thin and drop, 
a few at a time, in boiling lard, turning 
with a fork until they are crisp and of 
a delicate brown. This may seem tedi- 
ous at first, but make it quick work by 
having the boy, who loves the chips so 
well, bring in a hod of chips from the 
wood-pile. 

e 


SOME NEW WAYS TO COOK 
WINTER VEGETABLES 


By KATHARINE E. MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


T= only vegetables the great majority of 
housewives have at their service during 
the Winter months are those which may be 
safely stored or preserved by canning. Con- 
sequently they must depend for variety in 
this feature of the daily menus, not so much 
upon changes in the vegetables themselves 
as in the methods of cooking and serving 
them. By so doing, monotony, which is the 
great destroyer of the appetite, is avoided. 
The following recipes may be of some use 
to the housewife who is on the alert for new 
ways of cooking the same old things, thereby 
beguiling her family into believing that they 
are being treated to a change of diet: 
POTATOES A LA _ITALIENNE: Selecta 
sufficient number of fine potatoes of uniform 
size and bake done; then cut a round from 
one end of each and carefully scoop out the 
inside; mash well and mix with one-third the 
quantity of boiled rice; season the whole 
with grated cheese, cream, salt and pepper. 
Fill the shells with this mixture, rounding up 
the tops, dot with bits of butter, return to 
the oven and brown. Serve without delay. 


_ SWEET Potato PurF: Steam six med- 
ium sized sweet potatoes without paring; 
when done, peel, mash and mix with one 
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tablespoon melted butter, one teacup hot 
cream or rich milk, one teaspoon ground cin- 
namon, sugar, salt and pepper to taste; then 
beat the whole until smooth and light. Whip 
the whites of two eggs to astiff froth, an 
fold into the potato mixture; heap high in 
buttered ramequin, and stand in a quick 
oven until ame high. Serve immediately 
without re-dishing. 


— 


Mock CAULIFLOWER: Remove the out- 
side leaves from a firm white cabbage of me- 
dium size and drop it into boiling water; boil 
fifteen minutes, then change the water, add- 
ing fresh boiling water. Cook tender, drain 
in a colander and stand aside until cold. 
Chop fine, add two eggs well beaten, one 
tablespoon butter, three of cream and salt 
and pepper to season. Mix all together, turn 
into a buttered baking dish, and brown in the 
oven. Send at once to the table. 


TuRNIP BALLS: Wash and peel firm tur- 
nips; then cut with a vegetable scoop; drop 
the balls into boiling water, to which a little 
sugar has been added, until tender, taking 
care to preserve their shape. Just a few 
minutes before taking from the fire add a 
little salt; drain, cover with drawn butter 
sauce and sprinkle lightly with minced pars- 
ley. Serve very hot. 


TOMATOES WITH MINCED CHICKEN: 
Butter a baking dish; put in the bottom a 
layer of cold cooked chicken or veal minced ; 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and bits of butter; 
then ?- in a layer of canned tomatoes from 
which the P oar has been drained, and 
sprinkle lightly with sugar; repeat the layers, 
seasoning as directed, until the dish is full; 
then cover with bread crumbs, dot thickl 
with bits of butter, and bake covered until 
cooked through. Remove cover and brown 
quickly. Serve with tomato sauce, using the 
tomato liquor for making it. 


Corn OysTERS: To one cup of canned 
corn add three eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
separately, one cup grated bread crumbs 
three-fourths of a cup of sweet milk, one-half 
teaspoon salt and a little white pepper. Mix 
well, and drop from a teaspoon into hot fat 
to more than cover, and fry a nice brown. 


FRICASSEE OF PARSNIPS: Scrape or pare 
the parsnips and, if large, cut into halves. 
Boil in milk until tender, then cut lengthwise 
into bits two or three inches long, and sim- 
mer for a few minutes in a sauce made of 
two tablespoons of the broth, one-half cup of 
cream, a bit of mace, one tablespoon butter 
blended with the same quantity of sifted 
flour, and salt and white pepper to season. 
Serve as soon as taken from the fire. 
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PEAS AU GRATIN: Drain the liquor from 
a can of peas; cover with boiling water, to 
which a little salt and sugar have been added, 
and cook tender; remove from the fire and 
drain. Have ready a cream sauce made of 
half a pint of sweet milk, two tablespoons 
butter blended with one of flour, and salt and 
white pepper to season. Butter scallop shells; 
put into each a layer of grated bread crumbs, 
next a layer of the cooked peas, then some of 
the sauce. Alternate these layers until the 
shells are filled, then cover with grated 
cheese and brown in the oven. 

BAKED BEETS; Select round blood beets, 
wash clean and wipe dry. Put into a baking 
pan, add boiling water to prevent burning; 
place in a steady oven and cook done, turn- 
ing frequently, being careful not to pierce 
them, else the juice will escape. When done, 
remove the skins, slice and cover with drawn 
butter sauce. Serve very hot. 


VEGETABLE HASH: Chop coarsely the 
vegetables left over from a boiled dinner. 
Melt one tablespoon butter in a saucepan; 
add the chopped vegetables, sprinkle lightly 
with pepper, pour a tablespoon of boiling 
water, cover quickly and closely. When 
thoroughly heated, remove the cover, and 
stir occasionally until sufficiently cooked. 
Serve very hot. 

STUFFED ONIons: Select fine large silver- 
skin onions ; remove the outer covering, then 
drop into salted boiling water and parboil; 
drain, and when cool enough to handle, scoop 
out the centers with a sharp pointed knife; 
fill the cavities with hot mashed potato, 
rounding the top; arrange in a baking dish 
and over each onion lay a thin slice of break- 
fast bacon; pour into the dish enough hot 
water to prevent scorching, and bake in a 
steady oven. 

A Brown STEW OF CARROTS: Wash 
and scrape six large carrots and drop into 
boiling water; boil thirty minutes, then drain 
and with a vegetable scoop shape into balls. 
Return to the stew-pan, add one pint of beef 
gravy or rich stock, flavor to taste with salt, 
pepper, mushroom catsup, and Worcester- 
shire sauce. Simmer, closely covered, twenty 
minutes, then take out the balls and arrange 
them in the center of aserving dish. Thicken 
the gravy with a little flour, pour over the 
carrots and serve. 


HUNGRY PLANTS 


By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


S the days lengthen, the sunlight 
grows stronger and plants in the 
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window garden should start into renewed 
growth; but many of them will have ex- 
hausted the soi] in which they were 
planted and, unless nourishment is pro- 
vided for them, will fail to do so, and 
will soon show by their appearance that 
they are starving. 

The best thing to do is to shift them 
to larger pots and fill the space around 
the roots with new soil, or take out as 
much of the old as is possible, without 
disturbing the roots, and replace with 
new. If no soil was stored for Winter 
needs, and none can be obtained, fertil- 
izers must be used instead. 

Those who have access to a barnyard 
may have the best of plant food; others 
may use a commercial food, following 
the directions which accompany it; or 
a piece of common glue (an inch square) - 
dissolved in a cupful cf warm water and 
poured around a plant, in an eight-inch 
pot, once in three weeks, will prove 
a wonderfully effective food for fibrous- 
rooted plants. 

Powdered charcoal worked into the 
soil helps toward a vigorous growth, by 
furnishing certain elements which plants 
must have, and by absorbing other ele- 
ments from the soil which are injurious 
to them. 

If unthrifty plants, and those develop- 
ing blossoms, are watered once in two 
weeks with water in which nitrate of 
soda has been dissolved, in the propor- 
tion of a teaspoonful to a quart of water, 
they will ‘‘just boom.’’ The soda is 
more of a stimulant than a complete 
food, and for this reason should be sup- 
plemented with some sort of food; but 
to start a sickly plant into new life or 
to help forward the developing flowers, 
it has no equal. 

All plants take certain food elements 
from the air through their leaves, but if 
the leaf pores are clogged with dust this 
source of supply is shut off, and no 
amount of feeding can make up for what 
is thus lost. A dirty plant is never 
a beautiful plant and cannot be made so. 
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LITTLE HELPS 


For each Little Help we give one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the National, which may be added to the con- 
tributor’s term or presented to one of her friends. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
By E. M. DARRINGTON 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 
Replenish household linen before that in use is en- 
tirely worn out and put the old aside and use the new. 
In case of protracted illness a larger supply of sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels and gowns, though somewhat 
worn, will prove to be a great convenience. Old linen 
is better than new for the patient’s comfort, and if 
necessary can be destroyed without loss. 


HOME-MADE EXTRACTS 


By FANNIE .M. WOOD 
Falmouth, Indiana 


Home-made extracts are easily made, and are much 
stronger, better and cheaper than those we buy. 
Lemon or orange extract may be made by slicing the 
fresh lemon or orange peeling very thin and putting it 
into alcohol. Allowit to stand for a few weeks and 
strain the contents. If you have no use for alcohol 
even in flavoring, grate off the outside yellow rind of 
the lemon or orange and mix with the same amount of 
white, soft sugar, rub fine, dry away from the fire, and 
put into a tight receptacle. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN SAID 


By FRANK ROLLINS 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


My little grand-children are mixed on the subject on 
eggs. While I was walking with them, one Spring 
morning, Dorothy exclaimed: 

“ Hark! Ihear ahen cackling; sheis singing because 
she has just shelled out half a dozen Easter eggs.” 

They were visiting my vegetable cellar last Sunday 
and I showed them a huge watermelon coated with 
parrafine in a large basket of straw. And they said it 
was a big “Easter egg.” Francis straightened up and 
looked very wise, and exclaimed : 

“Well it must have been a Big! Big! Gobbler 
that laid it.” 


WHEN WASHING KNITTED 
GOODS 


By LAVINIA FRANCIS WARREN 
Adena, Ohio 


To wash knitted orcrotcheted woollen articles,make a 
strong suds with some good white soap and soft water. 
The two suds and rinsing waters must be the same 
temperature, to prevent shrinking, and as warm as can 
be borne comfortably by the hands. The articles must 
be squeezed free from dirt. In no case rub or wring 
them as that stretches the stitches and gives the article 
a “stringy” look. After thoroughly cleansing and 
squeezing the rinsing water out, put the article on a 
clean large platter and put in the open oven to dry, 
carefully watching and turning to prevent scorching. 
Washed in this way knitted goods look as wellas new. 
Care being exercised. to lift them, while wet, in a pile 
instead of by one edge, as the extra weight while wet 
draws them out of shape 
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WHEN COOKING CORN-STARCH 


By MRS. A. W. PERRIN 
San Antonio, Texas 


Baked corn-starch will not curdle but be smooth and 
firm if the dish containing it be set in a pan of hot 
water to cook in the oven. 


A BOOK SHOWER 
By KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 
Waynesboro, Virginia 

Linen and china “showers” given to prospective 
brides by their most intimate girl acquaintances, have 
been in high favor for some time, but a “ book shower” 
is a newer idea. A recent bride has the nucleus of a 
home library which came into her possession in that 
manner, and the fact that in the selection of the books 
her literary preferences were recognized, makes the 
books doubly valuable to her. One friend, with wise 
forethought, gave, instead of a book, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HouSEKEEPING, a gift which will be 
worth many times its price to her in her new role of 
housekeeper, 


HOW TO PREVENT ACHING FIN- 
GERS WHILE HANGING 
QUT ‘CLOTHES. 
By CLARA P. SMITH, 
Onekama, Michigan 
In cold weather put your clothes-pins in the oven, 
and thoroughly heat them before hanging up clothes, 
and they will retain sufficient heat to keep the fingers 


warm during the process of hanging out clothes. One 
trial will convince. 


WASHING A LINEN SKIRT 
By Mrs. C. W. HURD 
Dundee, Michigan 

How I wash my brown linen skirt and keep it look- 
ing as good as new: 

First, I make a large dishpan full of flour starch, 
quite thick. While this is cooking I steep a cupful of 
coffee. 

I then pour the starch in the washtub, strain the 
coffee into it, cool with water soI can put my hands 
in it, put my skirt in and rub it on the washboard 
until the dirt is all out; the starch foams up like suds 
and removes the dirt. 

Don’t use a bit of soap, and don’t rinse it, just wring 
out by hand, hang it on the line, watch it, and when 
about half dry, iron with hot irons on the right side. 
I am asked, “ Why, have you got a new linen skirt?” 


CLEANING A CARPET ON THE 
FLOOR 


By MINNIE N. HINDS 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


This is grandma’s recipe for cleaning a carpet on the 
floor, and it really cleans, not simply freshens: 

Take ten gallons soft water, five bars Ivory soap, 
one pound of borax, one pound salts of tartar, two 
ounces sweet oil and boil in the wash-boiler. Spread 
on the carpet while lukewarm ; shovel it up, with small 
coal shovel, in two or three minutes ; spread again and 
scrub. Take a yard square of surface at a time — wipe 
off with clean, lukewarm water, and then use a dry 
cloth last. It will take up every stain excepting grape 
juice 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


EAR SIR: I read your cynical 

poem, ‘‘Setting the Heathen Free,”’ 
published in the National Magazine for 
November, with mingled feelings of 
amazement and regret. You seemed 
to me in that poem to justify, or at any 
rate to excuse, our armed subjugation of 
an alien people struggling to set up the 
first free Republic in the Far East. 
What change has come over the spirit of 
your dreams since, in 1900, you pub- 
lished in Harlequin of New Orleans the 
bitter lines entitled, ‘‘Why Are the 
Poets Silent on the War?” Do you still 
believe in the utter truth of these the 
concluding lines of that poem? 


I have no craze to impose our rule 
On a people armed to defend their 
altars; 
I’m sick of this ‘‘national honor’’ drool, 
And I have an inherited hate for 
halters. 


To hell with 
needs 
A triumph over a stripling nation! 
For ‘‘national honor’ say ‘syndicate 
greeds,”’ 
And you've hit the nail on the right 
location. 


*‘national honor” that 


Say greed of office and greed of gold, 
And a pious greed to convert the sin- 
ners— 
Today as ever the tale is told, 
With “‘God”’ as ever behind the win- 
ners. 


The piety-spreaders, with sad, sweet 
speech . 
Proclaim our mission to lift the sav- 


age; 
Their shrewd trade allies, for what’s in 
reach, : 
Will meantime legally loot and ravage. 


Here’s Parson MacQueen of Boston- 
Town 
And he wanders in from Manila saying 
The men we're fighting are hard to 
down, 
And can give us ten in a hundred, 
praying. 


And — offered us privilege far and 
nigh, 
With grateful friendship ours for the 


taking; 
And they looked to us for example high 

In Freedom’s temple that they are 

making; 
But we bought our claim of a common 
thief 

Who was driven to bay in a stolen city; 
And now, contrary to our belief, 

We are slaughtering patriots. Christ! 

the pity! 

And have you forgotten your ‘‘ Murder 
in the Philippines,” with its warning — 
My country, think, that he must drink 

Who brews the bitter draught; 

When we the cup to them hold up 

Not they alone have quaffed. 


ae stay, ere more you slay 
o swell your masters’ gain: 
The land that breeds a tyrant bleeds 
Beneath that tyrant’s chain! 
Lose not your faith in your ideals. 
Right will prevail. W. R. 


CHICAGO, NOVEMBER I2, 1904. 


Be calm, brother, be calm. My ideals 
are all on straight. I still abhor a bully 
and loathe a liar. But I am less certain 
than I once was that I possess sufficient 
wisdom always to make the proper appli- 
cation of an ideal toa giveninstance. In 
1900 I had more hair than wrinkles: to- 
day, alas! I have more wrinkles than 
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hair—and you know how much greater 
self-confidence is begotten by hair than 
by wrinkles. 

In the earlier pieces I told what 
ought to-be done. In “Setting the 
Heathen’ Free,’ I told what, in “my. 


belief, will be done. The two are as far ™ 


apart as usual. 

Undoubtedly we ought to help the 
Filipinos to set up the first free republic 
in Asia — but undoubtedly we won’t. 
Generally speaking, when an Ideal runs 
up against. a fact, the Fact draws first 
blood, but the Ideal gets the decision on 
points if the discussion goes to the limit. 
So I have no doubt that before we get 
through .with the Filipinos we shall 
do the square thing by as many of them 
as succeéd, meantime, in dodging our 
bullets. 

Brother Chapple will now take up the 
collection and we will close the services 
by singing a 


SONG FOR THE SAVAGE 
PEOPLES 


OU have no bards the Christian tribes 
give heed to, 
You have no press to agitate your 
wrongs; : 
Your lands the white man takes a rifle 
deed to 
And squares himself in rudyard-kip- 
ling songs. 
Now Love has left me honest for a sea- 
son 
And moralizing palls upon my pen, 
I’ll be your bard and pass a bard’s de- 
crees on 
The conduct of my restless fellow men. 


Two propositions first must be met 
plainly: 
Assimilate or perish is your lot; 
And, second, though they say they love 
you, mainly 
They look you up to capture what 
you’ ve got. 
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For O my brother, black or brown or 
yellow, 

The white man’s busy brain is full of 
guile; 

And you are just the simple sort of 
fellow 


‘jy; He meets and greets and plunders with 


a smnile. 


Two thorny roads confront you—war and 
bleaching ; 
The latter I’m inclined to recommend. 
Absorb the white man’s practice with 
his preaching 
And both, perchance, will profit by the 
blend. 


The mines you have no thought of he 
will sink them; 
The ports you have no use for he will 
fill 
With ships that bring strange liquors; 
you will drink them, 
And drinking grow more pliant to his 
will. 


Your sons will pluck the metals from the 
bowels 
Of mountains where you chased the 
flying game; 
While Culture will insert .the needed 
vowels 
To Christianize your 
name. 


consonantal 


Your daughters will be playthings for 
the husky 
And hairy-breasted Vikings who con- 


trol; 
The savage maid must yield her body 
dusky 
To learn the news of her immortal 
soul. 


Where tigress to her cub is fondly purr- 
ing, 
The woodman’s axe will lay the City’s 
floor; 
And there the white man’s god, with 
spindles whirring, 
Will lure your tender children through 
its door. 
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And they will toil in heaviness, forget- 


A single tribe that owns a single: tongue; 
Your sacrifice will surely be requited 


ting 
The fragrance and the beauty of the When over all true Freedom’s flag is 
wood ; flung. 


While forest gods will fly afar, regretting 
Dead years when to be glad was to be 
good. 


If you decide the program doesn’t suit 
you; 
If you agree that war’s a wiser plan, 
My genial friends will humor you and 


INCE McClure’s began “‘roasting’’ the 

politicians, Everybody’s the finan- 
ciers, Leslie’s the theater managers, and 
the Era the insurance companies, the 
National has received, on an average, 
one invitation each week to join the 
Anvil Chorus. 


shoot you, Every fellow to his taste. No anvils 
And pray you into heaven if they jn ours. We are content to entertain 
can. you with pleasant tales and songs, to 


Take my advice and bow to the eternal 

Decree that rules in jungle as in town; 

Acquire the white man’s wisdom and 
the journal 

Of future days will echo your renown. 


Peace comes when all earth’s races are 
united, 


divert and perhaps inform you with text 
and pictures dealing picturesquely with 
men and women now on earth and en- 
gaged—for the most part —in entirely 
worthy pursuits; and to reason with 
you, as men and brothers, briefly and 
the reverse of dogmatically, upon the 
larger serious issues of our public life. 











UTICA, NEW YORK 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


F you were to swing a circle around the 

state of New York, you would find 
Utica the most natural starting point for 
your compass. It is very near the geo- 
graphical center of the Empire State, 
with an altitude that vouchsafes a health- 
ful community. The station of the New 
York Central at Utica is 410 feet above 
sea level, and the air, water and 
drainage combine to make the city one 


where everything is pure, and is supplied 
to all parts of the city through the mains 
of an excellent waterworks system. It 
has an adequate street car service, excel- 
lent hotels and apartment houses, and 
first class public schools. 

Situated in the center of a superb 
dairy and agricultural region of which it 
is the logical metropolis, Utica has be- 
come a most important market and is 
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of the most desirable localities in the 
great state of which it considers itself, 
in a way, the hub. 

Utica dates back to the old Fort Schuy- 
ler days of the Revolution, but not until 
1832, with a population of 9,000, was it 
chartered as a city. Its past is rich with 
Indian tradition and history. 

The population is now estimated at 
65,000. Its streets are well paved and 
shaded by beautiful maples and stately 
elms. Its water supply comes from the 
Graefenburg springs, up among the hills 


today the greatest cheese market in 
America, with sales, in that single com- 
modity, amounting to $2,500,000 a year. 
It is also a very important distributing 
point for the hop and apple output, for 
which New York state is famous. Ex- 
tensive lumber interests with sales ag- 
gregating $1,500,000 per year, stone 
quarries, brick yards and other local in- 
dustrial interests add to Utica’s commer- 
cial stability. 

But it is as a manufacturing city that 
Utica stands pre eminent, offering every 
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UTICA, NEW YORK 


inducement to the wideawake manufac- 
turer in the way of almost inexhaustible 
water and electric power, and the best 
of shipping facilities, being the radial 
point from which six railroads reach out 
in all directions. The Erie canal also 
offers additional facilities for shipping. 

The earliest recorded settlement at or 
near the site of the present city of Utica 
was in the year1785. At that date three 
or four houses had been erected near old 
Fort Schuyler, and these are mentioned 
by travelers as being the only habita- 
tions. About 1788 a few more settlers 
joined the little colony, and 1790 may 
be said to be the date when it reached 








decoration. This feature renders the 
city very desirable as a place of resi- 


* dence, and many who have unburdened 


themselves wholly or in part from active 
business affairs are every year making 
Utica their permanent home. There are 
some fifty miles of pavement, a large part 
of asphalt. There is no need to seek the 
country in Summer for fresh air and relief 
from heat, but for those desiring recrea- 
tion, the surroundings of Utica are 
extremely beautiful. Within a circuit of 
twenty-five miles one may enter the ever 
fascinating precincts of the Adirondacks, 
or enjoy the blending of wild scenery and 
purling streams in the Sauquoit and 
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proportions of a settlement. During the 
next few years a number of families cast 
their lot with the pioneers and made 
homes for themselves. Up to this time 
the hamlet bore the name of the old fort; 
but as it was deemed advisable to incor- 
porate as a village, the name of Utica 
was selected and the state legislature was 
asked for a village charter, which was 
granted April 3, 1798. A village organ- 
ization was effected and two years later 
seems to have been in working order, as 
a tax list has been preserved, perhaps the 
first levied, the amount of which was $40, 

The building lots are wide and deep, 
affording ample room for gardens and 
lawns, and giving free scope to landscape 


Chenango valleys, or can loiter amid the 
peaceful, highly cultivated farms—more 
attractive in this section than in any 
other part of the state. The country is 
particularly easy of access by steam and 
electric railroads, well kept macadamized 
roads and fine cinder paths for those 
who travel awheel. 

The location of Utica as a manufactur- 
ing center is beyond compare. The 
railroad facilities embrace the New York 
Central & Hudson River; West Shore; 
Deleware, Lackawanna & Western; New 
York, Ontario & Western; Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg; Mohawk & Ma- 
lone; Utica & Black River and Adiron- 
dack and St. Lawrence roads, and give 
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a frontage of nearly twenty-five miles, 
forming a belt around the city. A large 
portion of this ground is peculiarly 
adapted to sites for factory buildings, 
while the electric street railroad systems, 
reaching every point, provide rapid tran- 
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sit. The facility for switching and mov- 
ing rapidly car lots are ample. Besides, 
the Erie Canal runs through the business 
portion of the city, having a frontage 
(berme bank) of nearly four miles. The 
electric railroad system is operated east 
to Little Falls and west to Rome. 

The manufacturing industries of Utica 
are very extensive. The leading indus- 
tries are cotton, woolen and knitting 
mills, clothing, heaters and lumber, and 
every branch of manufacture is repre- 
sented in a business aggregating $40,- 
000,00c annually. The diversity of in- 
dustry affords steady employment to both 
men and women,and fully one-third of the 
population are employed in the factories. 

Regarding public institutions, the city 
is particularly well equipped. ‘The pub- 
lic schools number nineteen. The Utica 
Free Academy and the Advanced School 
add to the list, and there are also the 
Manual Training School, several kin- 
dergartens and three evening schools. 
These schools furnish instruction free to 
all pupils, from kindergarten to the pre- 
paration for college. Besides, there are 
two conservatories of music, well known 
throughout the United States, where in 


addition to music the branches of lan- 
guage, elocution ar.’ painting are pur- 
sued, and a number cf private schools 
where the different branches of educa- 
tion are taught. 

At the Utica public library all resi- 
dents of the city have free access to 
some 38,o00 volumes and to all current 
magazines. The circulation of the 
library last year amounted to over 140,- 
ooo. The new building on Genesee 
street will be ready for occupancy in 
a short time. 

The Oneida Historical Society, in the 
Munson-Williams Memorial, has a large 
and valuable collection of historical 
books and documents. 

The different professiona! societies 
also maintain libraries pertaining to the 
objects of their organizations. 

The city is well provided with hospi- 
tals, Beside the city hospital; supported 
by public funds, we have Faxton Hospi- 
tal (free of access to all physicians and 
patients), St. Elizabeth’s (under the care 
of the Sisters of St. Francis), St. Luke’s 
Home and Hospital and the Utica 
Homeopathic Hospital. Supplementing 
these are the Home of the Homeless, the 
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House of the Good Shepherd, St. Vin- 
cent’s Industrial School, the Home for 
Aged Men and Couples, the Industrial 
Home,the Masonic Home and School,the 
Utica Orphan Asylum, St. John’s Orphan 
Asylum, St. Joseph’s Infant Home. the 
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state hospital and many dispensaries 
and charitable religious institutions. 

The churches in the city are fifty-three 
in number, representing every religious 
denomination, and societies adapted to 
the peculiar work of each church organ- 
ization are prosperous and effectual. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
occupies a beautiful building in the 
heart of the city and also conducts a 
branch for the accommodation of rail- 
road men. The Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, devoted to benevolent work, 
and the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, organized under the similar plan 
of the Y. M. C. A., are doing effective 
work. 

Large and flourishing lodges of all the 
various orders, both social and benevo- 
lent, offer every advantage to their mem- 
bers. 

The Utica chamber of commerce was 
organized May 15,1896, and incorporated 
under the membership corporation law 
of the state of New York, September 2, 
1896. Its object, as expressed in the by- 
laws, is “‘to foster the present business 
institutions of the city, induce new en- 
terprises to locate in or near the city, 
and to promote the general welfare of 
Utica.’’ The organization was started 
under the most favorable auspices, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, business men 
generally, and a large number of profes- 
sional men, becoming charter members. 
It has been carefully and wisely man- 
aged and, as its annual reports show, its 
work has been productive of great and 
permanent good to the city. Broadening 
its scope with its growth, it has affiliated 
with national organizations, and has 
taken high rank with kindred associa- 
tions throughout the country, thus ob- 
taining a larger field for the exercise of 
its influence. While at all times ready 
and eager to ‘‘foster the present business 
institutions,’’ it leads in every movement 
for the encouragement and upbuilding of 
manufacturing interests, and the chamber 


stands as the authorized body of the city 
to welcome and promote any legitimate 
worthy enterprise that is brought to its 
attention. Knowing that Utica possesses 
every advantage that a live manufactur- 
ing interest may need to secure, the 
chamber invites correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews with those who may 
wish to forward new enterprises, or, by 
change of location, to increase those 
already established. To all such the 
chamber will give patient and attentive 
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hearing, and do all in its power toward 
favoring their plans. Its large member- 
ship, representative of every business 
interest, is a strong guarantee of the suc- 
cess of any undertaking that may receive 
its endorsement. 

The citizens of Utica are proverbial for 
their hospitality, and to all who come to 
join their fortunes and make their homes 
here a hearty welcome and an abundant 
measure of good will is extended. 
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T will be observed by an inspection of 
the map that the location of Auburn 
is ideal, in the heart of the famous “‘lake 
country” of central New York. It is 
practically surrounded by lakes: Cayuga 
on the west, Ontario on the north, Ska- 
neateles on the east, and on the south 
her own Owasco, all accessible by either 
steam or trolley lines. 

One cannot imagine a location more 
desirable, with her broad streets, attrac- 
tive residences, fine lakes, and charming 
country drives—she is justly entitled to 
her national reputation of being one of 
the most beautiful cities in the country. 

Auburn is a great manufacturing cen- 
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ter surpassing most cities of its size in 
the quantity and quality of her manufac- 
tured products which are shipped to all 
parts of the known world. A careful 
estiination places the number of people 
employed in her numerous shops to be 
over six thousand. 

One of the largest cordage plants in 
the world has just been erected on the 
site of the old fair grounds and nearly all 
of the larger and well known industries 
are continually spreading and increasing 
their plants and productions. 

The advantages of Auburn as a manu- 
facturing city are almost unlimited. To 
obtain a correct idea of the amount of 
manufacturing done in Auburn one need 





only take a tour along the Owasco river, 
which runs through the heart of the city 
and furnishes the splendid water power 
utilized by many manufactories on its 
banks. The head of this power is 
Owasco lake, which is 707 feet above 
the tide, is nearly twelve miles long and 
has an average width of over one mile, 
with a depth of several hundred feet. 
The watershed has an area of about 190 
square miles, including the lake, with 
an average annual rainfall of forty-five 
inches, of which it is estimated fifty 
per cent. is collected into the lake as 
a reservoir. ‘The Owasco river is eleven 
miles in length and empties into the 
Seneca river, making a descent of 340 
feet, mostly in the first seven miles. 
There are nine dams within the city 
limits, distributed along the river at 
natural falls, with a total height of 150 
feet. The average flow of water as 
determined by actual measurement over 
these dams, as the wheels are now ad- 
justed, varies from 8,000 to 12,000 cubic 
feet per minute; while in the Spring 
months this volume can be multiplied 
several times, all of which runs to waste 
at present. The actual value of water 
power now in use is estimated at three 
million dollars. There is as much water 
power running to waste within a few 
miles of the center of the city of Auburn 
as is in use by all of its manufactories 
combined. This may seem a rash state- 
ment in an age when water power is so 
valuable, and it may be asked why it is 
not “‘harnessed’’ and put to practical 
use. The simple answer is, because it 
has not yet come to the attention of the 
capitalist who has the courage of his 
convictions. When such a man is found 
and he associates with him a practical 
electrician, who can convert water power 
into electricity, convey the same a few 
miles and deliver it to the consumers 
who are always looking for cheap power, 
then this great waste will be stopped and 
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Auburn will have found her greatest 
benefactor and realize a source of pros- 
perity heretofore unknown. 

Auburn is well favored with good rail- 
road facilities. ‘The New York Central 
& Hudson River railroad and the Lehigh 
Valley railroad are rival trunk lines 
passing through the city, thus affording 
low rates of transportation and enabling 
the manufacturers and merchants to 
compete with any city in the country. 
The Auburn City Railway’ company 
operates many miles of electric trolley 
lines, which afford rapid transit to all 
sections of the city, and include two 
lines to Owasco lake, terminating in 
Lakeside park; also a line to the beau- 
tiful village of Skaneateles, eight miles 
east of Auburn. 

Auburn has a population of 40,000. 
An unusually large number of new 
homes have recently been built, while 
several large, handsome business blocks 
containing up-to-date stores and offices 
have also been erected. 

As a convention city and Summer re- 
sort, it will be difficult to find a city 
offering the advantages found in Auburn. 
It is situated in the heart of the lake 
country and one can not possibly exhaust 
the many attractive summer resorts that 
can be reached conveniently in a few 
moments travel in any direction. 

Lakeside Park, owned and maintained 
by the Auburn City Railway Company, 
is one of the most beautiful and attract- 
tive spots to spend the day to be found 
in Central New York. Afternoon and 
evening concerts in the open air are 
given, boating, bathing, fishing, danc- 
ing can be enjoyed and abundant ac- 
commodations are provided for private 
or large social gatherings. No intoxi- 
cating drinks are sold at the park. The 
best of order is maintained. It is a 
perfectly safe place for picnics and family 
reunions, etc. Auburn has made rapid 
progress recently in musical matters. It 
has its own city band of twenty men 
under the able leadership of Professor 


Dousek. Free open air concerts are 
given during the Summer months in the 
city parks. 

The Beethoven Choral Club of 
seventy-five voices,and the Auburn Opera 
Company are among the other musical 
organizations that keep musical matters 
to the front. The Burtis Auditorium, 
just erected, will furnish ample accom- 
modations for the largest concert and 
theater companies on the road, and will 
be ample for the largest conventions. 
The Burtis Opera House and Music 
Hall are also very attractive new enter- 
tainment houses. 

In educational facilities, Auburn offers 
advantages equal to any city of her 
size in the United States. Its public 
schools, parochial schools, colleges and 
libraries have an excellent reputation. 
Halfa million dollars are invested in 
school property. 

The Auburn Theological seminary, 
founded in 1820, occupies a site near the 
heart of the city covering about ten acres 
of ground, laid out in a beautiful park 
profuse with ornamental trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and its large stone build- 
ings command the admiration of all 
visitors. The institution is handsomely 
endowed, has an able corps of instruc- 
tors, and is in a flourishing condition, 
with an attendance of about one hundred 
students. The library in the Dodge- 
Morgan building contains about 26,000 
volumes and 8,o00 pamphlets and is open 
for the free use of the public, as well as 
of the faculty and students. 

The Seymour Library Association 
maintains a free public circulating 
library, established in 1876, through the 
munificence of the late James S. Sey- 
mour. A beautiful library building has 
just been erected on Genesee street. 
This, together with the site, is the gift 
of Willard E. Case. 

While speaking of the public institu- 
tions of the city, mention should be 
made of the Y. M.C. A. The Auburn 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
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one of her most popular and helpful 
institutions, and occupies a handsome 
building of its own in the center of the 
city. It has a large membership and 
maintains four departments of work— 
physical, educational, social and reli- 
gious. The physical department has 
a well equipped gymnasium, including 
an excellent swimming pool and baths, 
and also a magnificent athletic field, 
which in Winter is flooded and used as 
an ice rink. The educational depart- 


the Friendless, Cayuga Asylum for Des- 
titute Children and Auburn Orphan Asy- 
lum are some of the monuments of 
charity which are permanently estab- 
lished in Auburn, and their large, hand- 
some buildings, with their equipment 
and maintenance, are suggestive of the 
benevolence of her citizens. ‘There area 
number of state buildings at Auburn, in- 
cluding ahandsome armory. One of the 
handsomest buildings in Auburn is the 
United States court house and postoffice. 
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ment maintains a library and reading 
room, and numerous evening classes in 
various branches of study, while the 
other departments carry on a very suc- 
cessful work. The association has the 
proud distinction of possessing a beauti- 
ful wooded park adjoining the athletic 
field. This fronts on Swift and Mary 
streets and is open to the free use of the 
public. Both field and park were the 
gift of the Misses Willard of Auburn. 
The Auburn City Hospital, Home for 
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Particular mention should also be 
made of the efficient manner in which 
Auburn property is protected against 
fire. The city maintains a paid fire de- 
partment. The men and horses are all 
well trained and disciplined. The Game- 
well system of fire-alarm telegraph ex- 
tends over the city, providing an import- 
ant safeguard to the lives and property 
of the citizens. 

One of the great features of Auburn as 
a manufacturing and residential city is 
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its magnificent water supply, which is 
obtained from Owasco Lake, a body of 
water several hundred feet deep and 
covering 7,400 acres. An analysis shows 
the water to be practically pure, an 
advantage which cannot be overlooked 
in locating a home. The many thriving 
industries located on the banks of the 
Owasco river, which runs through the 
city, prove the benefits to be derived 
from a splendid water power. 

The city of Auburn owns its own water 
plant, operated on the ‘‘Holly System,”’ 
and having fifty miles of street mains. 
The supply pipes extend far out into 
the lake, thus furnishing an abundance 
of pure water for domestic and other 
purposes, at low rates. 

The stranger in Auburn is always im- 
pressed with the loyalty shown by the 
business men and citizens in general. 
Every one seems to take pride in the 
fact that he is a citizen of Auburn, 
and any proposition for the upbuilding 
of the city meets with enthusiastic 
support. This spirit has made Auburn 
one of the most beautiful cities of the 
country. ; 

The business men have perfected an 
organization known as the Auburn Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, the object being 


to promote the best interests of the city 
in general. They endeavor to make the 
public familiar with the advantages of 
Auburn as a business center or as a resi- 
dence city and all communications relat- 
ing to the establishing of factories or 
new business enterprises of any kind are 
properly referred to them. Parties de- 
siring to locate for the Summer should 
write the secretary of the Business Men’s 
Association, who can place them in cor- 
respondence with cottage owners at the 
various lakes or with hotels and private 
boarding houses in the city. The asso- 
ciation’s rooms will be found in the 
Auburn Savings Bank building. 

We have attempted in this article to 
set forth a few of the features that might 
interest the prospective manufacturer or 
homeseeker. 

It is manifestly impossible to do the 
city justice in three or four pages. If 
what has been printed will serve to 
arouse the interest and stimulate the 
desire to know more of Auburn, then it 
will not have failed to accomplish its 
purpose. The stranger is always wel- 


come and the invitation is extended to 
all to come and see the beauties and 
share the advantages of the flourishing 
city of Auburn, 
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NE of the most interesting gather- 

ing held at St. Louis during the 
term of the World’s Fair was the first 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association. This is an organiza- 
tion modeled somewhat along the lines 
of the American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and comprehends in its member- 
ship all the varied features of advertis- 
ing, —advertisers, advertising agents, 
magazine men, newspaper men, bill 
board men, street- 


of meeting for conventions and as an 
ideal place for the location of new indus- 
tries. Mr. Olmsted is yet a compara- 
tively young man, and his prominence 
today is due to hard work and his taking 
advantage of opportunities presented. 
It was somewhat over a year ago that 
he took up the matter with a number of 
the prominent advertising men of the 
country. One in particular interested 
himself in the matter, and through their 
‘combined efforts 





car men—in fact, 


representatives of 
every phase of 
publicity. 


The organiza- 
tion is but a few 
months old and 
many words of 
doubt were ex- 
pressed as to the 
possibility of 
bringing together 
into one organi- 
zation the differ- 
ent so-called 
‘*conflicting’’ 
phases of adver- 
tising. The idea 
of forming an 
organization of 
this kind, one of 
the greatest ideas 
of the century, 
was first promulgated by Mr. E. F. 
Olmsted of the Natural Food Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Mr.Olmsted is the advertising manager 
for Shredded Wheat and is in charge of 
the publicity work of the Natural Food 
Company at Niagara Falls, whose won- 
derful building is the mecca for thou- 
sands of travelers anriually. 

He also established a bureau of pub- 
licity for the city of Niagara Falls, which 
is now doing remarkable work in calling 
attention to the Electric City as a place 
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the organization 
was finally 
brought about. 
The one man who 
‘has done the 
greater bulk of 
the work in weld- 
ing the associa- 
tion together is 
Mr. M. Lee 
Starke, the well 
known _advertis- 
ing man of New 
York City, who 
at that time rep- 
resented a list of 
newspapers as 
their manager of 
foreign adver- 
tising. 

One of the 
unique features of 
the meeting was 
the banquet given at the Hotel 
Jefferson in St. Louis by Mr. R. J. 
Gunning of the Gunning System of Out- 
door Publicity. Nothing was lacking. 
Real trees from Forest Park were hung 
with red lanterns, the floors were littered 
with Autumn foliage, while masses of 
fruit and flowers hung in the branches 
spoke of an abundant harvest and a sea- 
son of festivity. Everything that could 
be imagined in the eating and drinking 
line was there, and, as one of the St. 
Louis papers stated, ‘‘it was one of the 
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most magnificent banquets ever held in 
the city of St. Louis.” And the name 
of Gunning always stands for much — 
big, broad, generous. 

The meeting at St. Louis was success- 
ful from every point of view, and augurs 
well for the future of the organization. 
The directors have resolved themselves 
into working committees, plans have 
been laid, steps are being taken to put 
these into immediate execution, mem- 





CHARLES A. CARLISLE, 


PRESIDENT 


bership is increasing, interest is at fever 
heat, and I doubt not but that the Inter- 
national Advertising Association will 
come to be one of the greatest factors in 
the mercantile world. 

It is built on broad lines, the men 
identified with it are men of experience 
and are used to big things, and when it 
is considered that billions of dollars are 
spent annually in advertising, it can 
easily be seen that a systematic organ- 


ization among the forces at work in this 


_ direction could be of inestimable benefit 


to them. 

The organization has passed through 
the vicissitudes incident to the launch- 
ing of any new idea, the future looks 
particularly bright at this time and it 
remains to be seen whether or not the 
men in charge of the association’s wel- 
fare fully realize the possibilities which 
are now presented. 

The organization is particularly fortu- 
nate in the personnel of its officers and 
directors, every one of whom is a well 
known and remarkable man ja this par- 
ticular line of business. Many different 
opinions were expressed at the time the 
suggestion was first launched as to the 
possibilities of such an organization. 
While all recognized the necessity of an 
organization of this kind, there was hesi- 
tancy and doubt upon the part of some 
as to how the result would finally be 
accomplished. Many favorable expres- 
sions were made by the advertising press, 
one of which emanated from Mr. Allan 
Forman of the Journalist, who termed it 
“‘the advertising idea of the century.” 
The aims of the association, tersely 
stated, are as follows: 


To foster the interests of the buyer, 
the maker and the seller of advertising 
space. 


Reform abuses, prevent waste, through 
cooperation to reduce oppressive bur- 
dens and to cooperate with the depart- 
ment of commerce at Washington, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the publishers, the magazines, the press, 
and bill boards, the street cars, class and 
all other organizations. 


To make the International Advertising 
Association the clearing-house of modern 
thought in the interests of a higher, a 
broader, a more extensive commerce, 
national and international. 


To create a “‘question box’’ open to 
all members, for the purpose of bringing 
attention to mooted points for discussion 
and settlement. 
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OFFICERS. 


Charles Arthur Carlisle, President, South 
Bend, Ind. 

James B. McMahon, 1st Vice President, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Delavan Smith, 2nd Vice President, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

ns 3rd Vice President, Brooklyn. 

, Treasurer, New York City. 

Barron G. Coli ier, Secretary, New York City. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mr. C. H. peiay American Cereal Com- 
pany, Chicago, I] 

Mr. C. A. Carlisle, ‘Studebaker Bros., Mfg. 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Geo. M. Campbell, Jr., Hall & Ruckel, 
New York City. 

Mr. James B. McMahon, N. K. Fairbank & 

0., Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. E oF Olmsted, The ae Food Com- 
Niagara 'F alls, N. Y. 

Mr. Phil’A. Conne, Saks & Company, New 
York City. 

Mr. Thos. Balmer, Butterick Company, New 
York Cit 

Mr. Barron eh Collier, Street Car Advertis- 
ing, New York Ci 

Mr. Delawea Smith, Oli iver Typewriter Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


- Mr. Barne 


Mr. M. Lee Starke, Paul E. Derrick Adv. 
Agency, New York - 

Link, Am. Bill-Posters’ Ass’n, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Jos. Cukrek Pabst Brewing Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. C. H. Guilfus, Andrew Jergens & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. W. A. Stiles, International Harvester 
ay Chicago, ill 

Mr. L. Kramer, Sterling Remedy Co., 
tally Ind. 

Mr. E. Mapes, Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. F. V. Hammar, Hammar Paint Co., St. 
Louis. Mo. 

Mr. R. J. Gunning, Gunning System, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mr. E. J. Ridgway, Ridgway-Thayer Co., 
New York City. 

Mr. J. A. Meke<l, Dry Goods Economist, 
New York City. 

Mr. tak cis Holden, ‘Calkins & Holden, New 

or 

Mr. Frank Weber, Frank Presbrey Com- 
any, New Yor "City. 

Mr. J. A. Patten, Chatteascen Medicine Co., 
Chattanooga Tenn. 

Mr. Dudley Walker, Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. J. E. Campbell, Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Mr. H. G. Ashbrook, Glidden Varnish Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Mr. John Korb, Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. John Lee Mahin, Mahin Advertising 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 

aa my Kahn, Cash Buyers’ Union, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Mr. Louis H. Liggett, The United Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Medill McCormick, Chicago Tribune. 

Col. W. E. Haskell, Boston Herald, Boston. 

The meeting in St. Louis was most 

interesting. Mr. Charles Arthur Carlisle, 

who succeeded Mr. H. D. Perky as 

president, is an executive officer of sterl- 

ing qualities and has steered the craft 

through the shoals and shallows of early 

organization with pronounced success. 

The regular program provided a feast for 

all, and in addition to this there were 

speeches from many well known men 

whose names did not appear in the regu- 

lar program. There were addresses, 

essays, speeches and nightly lively dis- 

cussion on every possible phase of pub- 


E. F. 


OLMSTEAD 


licity. Every moment was of interest to 
those interested in the particular branch 
of work that happened to be then under. 
discussion. The talks were all good, 
and it was like looking at a great parade 
of the marching army of publicity where 
the ranks of battalions marched by with 
flying colors, each secure in its own 
strength, but each one necessary to the 
united and powerful whole. 

The association has opened a central 
office in New York City which is in 
charge of experts, and any information 
concerning the organization can be got 
by addressing the International Adver- 
tising Association, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 

The National Magazine congratulates 
Mr. Olmsted upon the conception of the 
idea, and the successful culmination of 
his plans—we are sure we will soon see 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion grow to be the largest industrial 
organization of this and other countries. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AT THE EXPOSITION 


HE commonwealth of Massachusetts 

appropriated $100,000 for the St. 
Louis Fair. Governor Bates, supported 
by the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the state, early saw the great 
advantages to be derived from the par- 
ticipation by the state in the Exposition, 
and consequently favored a generous 
contribution so that it might be credit- 
ably represented. 

Dr. George Harris of Amherst, Mrs. 
Sarah C. Sears and Mrs. May Allen 
Ward of Boston, Hon. Thomas B., Fitz- 
patrick of Brookline and Hon. Wilson 
H., Fairbank of Warren were appointed 
as a board of managers in charge of the 
work. Probably no state board in Mas- 
sachusetts was ever appointed that was 
composed of people so well known, so 
capable, and in whom the public had 
greater confidence. The selection of 


Dr. Harris, who is president of Amherst 
college, as president of the board was 
peculiarly fortunate. His attainments 
as a scholar and his standing with edu- 
cators made him invaluable in organiz- 
ing and establishing the educational ex- 
hibits which have always been the pride 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Sears is vice 
president of the board and has charge of 
the art department, which includes the 
arts and crafts section. It is believed 
that this department is unsurpassed by 
that of any other state. Mrs. Ward is 
recording secretary and is president of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Massachusetts. She has charge of the 
historical department and is assisted by 
Miss Helen A. Whittier of Lowell. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is president of the Brown, 
Durrell Company of Boston and New 
York, one of the largest wholesale dry- 
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goods houses in the United States. 
Senator Fairbank is a retired business 
man. The last two have charge of the 
finances of the board. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is president of one or two banks in Bos- 
ton, besides being director of many cor- 
porations. He is also interested in many 
charitable and educational institutions. 
The advice of few business men is more 
frequently sought or followed than his. 
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The commission, realizing that the 
appropriation made by the state had as 
its direct object the securing of as com- 


prehensive and creditable a display as 


possible of its different manufactured 
and commercial products, spared no 
effort or expense in bringing to the at- 
tention of all manufacturers and business 
men the advantages offered by the Fair, 
and furnished all information and assist- 
ance in its power to those manifesting 
interest in the Exposition. 

The result of its labors was the bring- 
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ing to St. Louis a larger number of in- 
dividual exhibitors than came from any 
other state. The only states excelling 
in magnitude of space occupied are the 
agricultural states of the middle West 
and the great mining states. The textile 
exhibits from Massachusetts are exceed- 
ingly creditable to its manufacturers and 
receive much commendation. The de- 
partment of fine machinery and tools is 
very complete. 

Special attention should be given to 
the educational and social economy ex- 
hibits in the Educational building. This 
was gotten together and arranged by 
Mr. George E. Gay, superintendent of 
schools in Malden, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude L. Brinkhaus, also of Malden. 
Here school work, from the kindergarten 
to the college, is graphically and inter- 
estingly shown, and is constantly studied 
by teachers and students. 

The number of visitors to the Fair 
from Massachusetts, while not as large 
as the undertaking deserves, has, during 
the first part of the Fair, been good, and 
it is believed that no other state from 
the East will contribute a greater number 
of visitors. The number of young peo- 
ple who have come is exceptionally 
large. 

The splendid and unselfish work of 
Senator Fairbank deserves more than 
passing notice. The Fair has had no 
more loyal and devoted advocate than 
he. In March, learning that the con- 
struction of the state building might be 
delayed, he left his: home in Warren 
and, with Mrs. Fairbank, came to St. 
Louis and personally undertook the 
supervision of its construction and fur- 
nishing. 

The building is’ of Colonial design, 
embodying many features of the present 
state house. This is due to the fact that 
Senator Fairbank served several years 
in the state legislature and was largely 
instrumental in preserving the Bulfinch 
front when the building was recently 
remodeled and enlarged. 
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T the head of successful women pub- 
lishers in America stands Kate E. 
Griswold of Profitable Advertising. 
Not only has she made a distinct busi- 
ness success of this publication, which 
was one of the pioneers in advertising 
journalism, ; 
but she has 
also made 
it a stan- 
dard au- 
thority on 
advertising 
and kindred 
subjects. 
More than 
that, there 
is always a 
‘craft’? in- 
terest in 
Profitable 
Advertis- 
ing. In fact, 
it may be 
said that no 
one can feel 
quite up-to 
-date as to 
the progress 
of practical 
publicity 
without 
reading 
Profitable 
Advertis- 
ing. Miss 
Griswold, 
through her 
publication, 
has done 
much to de- 
velop and 
stimulate 
advertising, 
and to work out the problems that con- 
front the advertiser. 

With her customary enterprise, Miss 
Griswold was handsomely represented 
at the World’s Fair, her exhibit display- 
ing an array of the covers which appeared 

on Profitable Advertising for years back. 


~ 


MISS KATE E. GRISWOLD, 


This was something more than a mere 
exhibit of magazine covers. It was, in 
fact, a fine display in itself, for the 
covers of the ‘“‘magazine of publicity” 
have always been truly artistic and rep- 
resentative of a high class of work. 


PUBLISHER “PROFITABLE ADVERTISING” 


Mr. C. Capehart was in charge of Miss 
Griswold’s interests in St. Louis, and it 
is needless to say that there were few 
people associated with advertising work 
that were not pleased to look upon this 
enterprise of a woman publisher’s ability 
and courage. 





IN THE CLOSING DAYS OF THE FAIR 











TALBOT C. DEXTER, INVENTOR OF THE DEXTER FOLDER 
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